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vilt i'SSt >lt9f I v£|t C^TOf, 

^Vbat, c^*t^55—i£i^ 'e 

I TO '« TO'tt'^’TJf >r^ cMmara 

‘TO ^It^’ TOT «ff^ iSt^l 

TfStnf^ n^iiatTOt^ § 1 ^ ffiOTTf^ Wfnn i 

^SiTt^ c^ «tf%^^>ni nf^-^TO 

^ ^ ?Ff??ii 'sftTOrir 

I TO ^ br^ <iif^ 5 i 

^^irflVi 1 c^ c^ «i^ *tlS^ f 

'G ^t^'Q >21?^ 9r^i «i^tf^ ^511 

^ TOt^ ’Th5|f%f^ 

«nrf^ ^ I ^ § 1 ^ c^pm'&\l^ c^ 

^^?l 'St^ ^ ^ ?i5^'®f9f tfitTW ^pfro 

fwfc^ I v£|^ ifc^ Letters on Hinduism '6 Dehi Chowdhurani^ 

(7ft «l^tf^ ^fff I «[tft TO! TOt?t 

^fro m I ^faratfl Letters on Hvnd/uism 

(7T^1 lil^s '®I!^^*fft C^tOT C^tWt Ft®^ «naf wl I 'if 

Wf i2|C^t^5f tile's ^ft^ll'C^' ^{|ft TO ^ I 

t*NTf#f ^N’t *ft'5(f^^ C^ fiTOf *tTGf( C^ <2W^ 

^*n 1 *rt^fiffr to ^’si, Wito ^ t^ »!ti?tf«RTOf 

^1 ^ Trrcsf CTO cTO TO *rf^?i 

f^lKtc^, ^ TO1 cw'GKi ^t^r I l^tTO *t3r®f^ 3Ffw 

Ts^ ?tc^'G «iit TO I ^ C5ti TOG TO ^tfihr TO apfe- 

ftpf% C^, CTOf *ttiR^ fsf^ ^tro TO iSlt^^l I 

^t m TOtwTO tr^tm f^t TOt^ *rftTfft, TOt^ to 



CO 

c^Piawwtw (HTfOTf i ww? to ftiroi 

^rfhd »tii ^nrf^TO « wfs^^fic^ iraRT? cf«iii 'iiw? to ctl ^aR^m 
•rtitw TEtsi sfl, 'tf^TO '^frni «hii i '«^ <to cf ct «pn 

^r?hi-»iTf^w-'*rfTOnr *tf^ 

I aiTO^T'W TOJl*il<nTw^ •TOi^ « artf%®»rf»T ’i^^nrfnrs 
^rfir®tf5 %i %sf ’w^lTO >rf>i ^rt^rr? <rsRWt I 

Tff% (JTO Ti aj<rfw[ <ii| .sim ^raf i 

*rrdw? « s$^ TvWt^fis? Wnm 1^ »rw^ n t^Tf ^ ^<fi 
’it^ 3l|^ ^<om -sn^ireai c^, ^lom ^rcipara 

TOtir, c»Ttfr?gw irr*^« t<lt?r ^rw? ^•i i 

nfIrcTO vnt arm ^*t ^ti:% ‘to *t1^^1^’ cmn »rf^ 

^5TO 'St^ffw? TOtw f^?n I 
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?i cw rttt^ ^*in f*nri ^^pitfro fj^ ^wwj srft i 

^ >itHCJt»a 01^ a^-flrwMi, ^ ^*RR4Wt5{—^ ^ ^*tr^ 
^ ^ I ?f»i^ ?n 

^rwst vii^ «p» c^, c«m«rf^ ap^^ ;rrt, apra nfw^ 

j#?! TO*F ’^rrr^ v^iTn ^gi^ «rhrtw 

^ f ¥l r 4 '•rfsw c^ c^ ^m m\ 

^ I rp<^ ’^f^Ritffe, ?f%TOR ^ 

^Nr^nr TTf^ ^ f^np^ wm 

^rrf^i:®tf^, <ffi> ^*??r fw^ %i i oi^ 

\ ^^--*(f5m ’Ts'mf^r^ ^rs—^arp? 

^ «i^ *(1; ^ ^ c^tror '>^t1^ i 

wt ’Ttfim ^’m«t^ ^TOTw I ^Phirspr 

«if^ ^ii^tm >i^5jffi ^ ^Wrt^ 

^ ^l%wr ^ I 

^ c^*t f^<iff^ ^ -^rntm ^ 

TO c^, ^<fimt^ c^i ?T%, ^sTirf^^^ 

^ to? ^*prf% 'flt ^*r9r% ^rPn ?>? «rfi^ i 

TOTf? ?to? ^ (Pftire ^ «(?1 ?1 nto's, 

?M t ^t ? ?pf to?^ torr? ^ i c?^ 

,,2P^.^fif 5#? 1 ?f%?TOif? to c? ^vTOt^?^ mIS^iM, w? 

IWI, 'il?^? ’^Wl’®!? ^t®t?| ?f??l \|^(5^1 “'*P!?T?- 

•itWR ^?tr?c?^ TO?f ^TO? TOi 

^♦R(t*f? TOt? c^. TO? to'S f?5t??f^ ®t?^lhr TO 

\ fapto-HPi C?ar c^ TOl^to to®t¥ l ® TOTI 

\ jm iii?^^lTO ’HSTOT ?t? ?11 ^ ?TO^ C? 

, <«*I|I ^toto, c?? *11^tto?i C? 

TO? to vii^ TO’^TOn--cTOe®^?ltoriifiTOTO? 

! tTOwtoTO? «l?t? I TO, towc?^ toro^, TO TO ?rTO^ ?l 
5(1 •, TO ^ f?TO?—®T« TOiW^ ^niTO ?? i WTOC^^'St^fTOl 
?tot? TO^ TO TO ^ "tto TO TOJ *lf?1® ?? I 








^t5tC»r f5Tf%C^ TtC? I 
^FtOTT C^’t *5% ^ ^*, 

f5p«5OT( ^ ^tf5i’ I 

^rwr *rf%sr5 «rtcf 'SRt^ ^^nr ’tim 
(71^ fro ^ OT I 

^ ^TO?*Rr ^ ^tflf ^tf^ «rt<5fi 

^ ^f^’spl sn:^, 5n:?5 

^Tf?[ 'ed 5(1 1%5(tt^ ^R^t?( Tt5( 


# 

CT( <2rt<5^ c5 ^f%5r, ^t(7T? i7( ^ 

v£ii;(^ ^ ^ « 

f&?iF^5(t5( carter wt’tfei fiTt*! 

^n ^r3n( fF5t^(3(, 5f%c^ ^ 

fro 5(^ «r5THt?i <itc5( I 

««Picw ^rft^ (7T Tt%? ^5w ^c?rfc»i, 
^(fiR, C^FRt? 5rR, ^ (Tit C^tr^ C?tC9l I 
A^f'bVn^ c^t^rR 'srt^’if^, 



Hint 

Hftsf gt H W H !(H WiftnralH Hlft; Ht«t% fl? « 
aprtm i Hti»i1 nlftw} « »rHf#(hw ch 
^ ftnilfe»R WHtH csfitl^. «tlw« «rwwH *t«f 
ctw^mf I '*Wh Ht«l^ «rf^ I 





aWtPiastw >r« 

^531 ^ffVbCat ? I ^b-S8, b-^ «’«» 

^91T^ f^CTf’Tfsi ^a[ I TSJ^ ^ 

^5Wn 1^-^t^’ 1 <f%ni>'c«'<a ^ rt?w— 

^l«i'8rft, —(\i)P« ^r*nf 

>r^ ^ Ito 5(1 *ttt? 

*3^ new caf^tcfl nfro I 

>^nt flesR—^*Rrff%^ cwwsi— 
w^W*s Tl c^r®t?R I 

wftws® ewf^ ^e?R ( ib^sb-, ^^svU ^ ; WTfn i^8«, ivs^ ^Mp ) 

Jitf^j-ni^re^ o# fwi(—'5rf=?Frc»r 
wjf^l%i—cwnwtntin ^sinen^] nnf# ne< wKnw i 

ntf^-<nf^5^ nfw^ ntfw,- ewt'W ^tsitw srf^ i 
f^sf^ c^nn c^ ^nwf^-ntc^jw ^fwrhw fwe®R *(1—nw ntfwe^iw 
I =(fl5([Pi«w ^stnm 'nwwtn wFfwi c^ c^ nfne ^ ei ^ nei?— 

“vfi^ wten n??: 'srar ntifl 
nl%^ fTsWtns^ >59 =(tfw new r 

^ ^ 1^ sm—'srm fnntn, ntweirw f^m ntf%en vnwx 

n?r^n«i c^ >1^ f^Ps^twe^n^ ^mr m wm*! wff^ wtwanr ^rnK 

wffnwaw TOL^r (2ff^ 5(15(1 me^ w^wi nn»n nrf w^ie ^ w % >« 
^pfflwtfkn t ‘nnw4p(*n win n#wn^ ntfro ’wtn cp^ ^rfwc^ i 



8 

'fl *lHti^ ^i^'N iil^~- 

“cw ^ ^ *w tf^ '®r»niT ^rfaR ^ 4rf¥?i w c»Rf*ff^ 
c»Ri (2fOT nter, ^rff5[ c^n *rrf^j-c»Rf*rf^9nT »itf^c^j^ 
*w t%i C5i\ I” 

'ii^ >itftc^ni 

^ *RrW^ ^ii ^TNrJTtf^ I «RF^ ^ ^rf^wanr 

«rf%^ m_ »ii^trfi:^ f^, *ilftf«j^, 

'^*rarff5i^, 4{Wfw, «ft4f^, ’TWf^"«i 

^arTc^ ( ^’v >w#4 ) ^f%>n>t gR( 'sm ^v5!l ^*iarr>i 

^ I <sm ^•«n ^ 1 

Ji^TSST Bajmohon*s Wife —’Indian Field’ ’Tt^Ttflc^ >2W*r I 

'Htwu’f ^TK*r '^u\ *rr*5t^i 'srf^ ^?r«i i 

«rf^ fSnsrt^ ‘I dream in English’ i 

> orf^ ^tf5?l ^?i I f^'s c^*f ??( 

^fSnrrt^c^R— 

“c^ ^ f ^ irs^— 

^ 

*Rr«(^ c^rfc^ TT^, ^«i 

*twn, ^*1 

viiT> i i af ^f^ r^ *i< 'sitRi’f ^5#r5^*fuif W<Rrt%?R—^ ^ 

*tf?, ^ ^ ti ^ Mk sn c^, 

^ ^ ^ I ^ >i^ni <nn *tf^ i “trs ^ 

^rtwmr »rri:^ ^?ii ^ r 

w cwt^ «tf% ws '5?laj 

"^Rtfif'e srrf^ 5Rrf<(^ 

^*n ^,—c^ ^ti^ TO, ^*t1 TO, ‘iiTN TOTO ^it^TOI- 

^wi!^iTO *Rrr^ nfro %( toto c^fhi^ cBt\ *rf^ r 





"Sr ^ jmm 

"w <jwf^ w c^ ^rf ^ i^fc n 

^ 1?^ I cm^ cm (Pf ^srf??rrTBg^ 5^ifw c>t 

fw«i c^ wtf^ 3i[^ I « 

Tjt^, '«rf^p»nR ^51, >ii%^i 

'ii^fiJ •i^*( ^1iP8 ^^rfcw, fs^ 

'S ^ 5FIR1 'srff^^ r 

•Bl ib-^*^ m\ ‘^’TfsT^^d’ '6 iWsa ‘^®ftf%^’ <2Wlf^ ^ 1 
w •rteir ^ 5^^ "irft Iwh ^sri^rt? ^rf?*! t ‘’fntn^'Q^’ 
51^ >r*rfi:3rt5^ >RBft?r firf^ratr^— 

’5[f|^, ■<W^v35f>^ ^nf?I’I<, ^^WFT^( ’ffr®, 

c^m 'Qwm Tfssmi ^rr^ r 

cTO^tfr ‘*t«nf%”^ 'sif^T^nr ^srrf^ tw^ nt^ 

•rtf^ sn I 

^ ib--^^, ts^ i^ri h^H \ 

Tfs^n "st^ «2f««R *(31 sBf f^rf^ <^y 

*trt c^ fnf^ f5w®i ’Tfi^ ^ > i5tf? ^«s5Br ^ 

<fy>ibat >c’*(tww( ^rTsrfw >iT%^ 

I 

'2(<«(^ ^tc^ 'jt^Ntf^wi^ ‘f^r^’ «t^Ftf^ ^ I ‘f^^’ 

I ^ ^*f^ f^^itc^ fit’*!^ *tt%f^ #»(, 

^*Tf?*r3f ( Scotsman ) ^ Epic 

Episode-'sf^ >lf^ i 'sitJf •^PiVltf^W—Sopliocles- 

4(%5 Antigone 5%JnK *(? 'STf^ ipn f^bt^K C?Ff^ »lt%l»I ^ ^Tf^ I 

^•x i\rS9«-c^ «Br(c"t^ 'srt^ •nn 

^ ib-3>8-c^ #f?5t5 ^siTTfs^ I W( ^f^wanr Wf 

Trtlf I <£(f^T^C^ ^S(T?(^ ^ iTf^ I) '^ 'O® 

TO cn? f^rtwfr^ «i<tc«ilb5rtv TOc^% I IJti^ 









WW^ I 

‘cwftr^5Tr%’?r wrti?- 

I «wf%^ ‘^t?r$ ^*1^’ «t^f^ 

<2t»rr5 cw»r<^^f%ir *fi^9iMt^—f^npw.' wrWc^ 
‘'•rWif cTt’fffts? <^iilfk«ii^ I c^ 

^ *17? 1*1’^ ^4^ttJini i>'^l^<ilt.H 

vll^Tv I cwf^c^csi^—CH9t^S f^’t^ ^ITtf^?n (SR^TWC^t 

ffihitc^, ^ f%1^ c^t?[ viiTI—! 

^ !* ^Ff^ W<*ri ^ ^ 'srW? ^!’ 

"sT^pri Tlr?i —fff^i:9r'2r®M?K*tt'm^ c9rf%^5twf 

fW< 3^—^ *t^ ^f^RTff^ ^*rc^, 

c?f^t^—»rf^?l fitf^ ! ^T%^, 

Wr< f% >n ? ti, ^ i fb^^t^si, ^*(1^ 

iK ^^w»r f^—iH f^ «Wf^, ^«r!K*r "ft^ 

citf^; "tap *rwtfBt^ fhr^R »rapf^*^tTO ^ ^ 


c^rf^ 5n-~'»rff^ c^rf^ ^n—'^ c'ff^ sri—*rf? ^n c^ff^ ^— 
«ii5? cwf^—fw’f^, srfsn «t^«t«r?tf%%, »tiRf^, ,— 

Tftf5lfw% ^tC«K, (P^ 4M{.<5ftC^'f^<T C^rf^'Sl, ^<2(1^ !” 

"c’^ws ^ *rt^, *rtf^ sn— c^ ^sUf^m *nrwf 
f^T^—\stf%^, ‘>i^'*if9iw9n, ^TTsri^ \ 

*itf»rc^! *^y My ^«r, ^:<f?ff^ I it^*! ^ I ^5% 

^ "rf^ 91^ c^W? *r*r^ %^5f|, ^ 

5^rf^ »i|^ f^ Kf^CVlf^^ ^ «iw ^ I ^! •r^TWff^ 

3PR9i«(tf^, =^4 *fWi, >ri, ^ vacjh— c^ wtr 

^ crrfi? m c^ c^t^ *rrw*ra *twi i ^ 
c^ ^c<f Mk^y ^ fih!^% "sff^ ! «iTf^ Wflifff^ ! 

^ifaprrf^! ■RT’'’!^ 5t?p»i4i5TOf^! ^5tf%^,—f^iij-ciif^ f»[f-«^f^ 



?he wfw, !’ 

^TfOTt*rTv I ^ 

‘^Tfamd*^ < 2 WR ^?W5p*r,' ntf% ? cw«tt«i c^i^-c^if^ 

—-Tfv^rf^ ’fNtsnr ^ c^ *rtfii^ ? ^ 

‘^rf5w*id’? (m ^v^r*\^ ^ aT%^^ 

f% ^gmi ’S^, ¥f^ ^1 «ito 'hi i” 

v''''W?f^«rr*mrfr^ «rf^ 
wrf%^-«rf?n 

<2rff|5^ 4jf^ a >rr<st^ ft»f, ^arr^ 

vlr TW®K^«nr ^ I ^fwr?f «t^-f^ ^ ‘^t^’ 

“•im ‘il^ ^F%l C^ ’TTf^n f% vii^ ^arWlf?[ ^ t^? 

c^ %i, c^ ^rtsitm ^ ^ ^ 

c^ c«rtffnitf|«i, ^5t?l ^ ^ *ft%^ I *rf^«T 

Jt^% ^^nnw, n?i5^, »rrf^, ^twt^, nf-^,*rt^«»i, c^<rr«, 

^^111^^'—^ 71^91^ ^rf%—'ii Ft^ I ^C5( 

^ m*\ ^ ’Tf^^ r 

f^CiH ^?Pf wHiwm «tf^ 4 I 

cTr^'6 c^'s ^ ‘^PR* ^c9R I ^f%^ca{^ *r^tW^ 

f^f^wrc^ ^ft’Tf^sri«’Rtr^itij^ri t%i ^ ‘^rKf^^ 
srm fwi 4^^ 'sr^ ^trtk sjf® i > •sro «m Frf^ 
f«if^ #3tcF—^'Q ^ ^*01111%f^^ I ^ %t TKf^n? 

»r^ ^ 1%f ftvi ^ ; 'f^ >pnit^, %>TO: 

’t l *m i ctf '' fl ^tKti I c^ ^ va^ ^ <sprcw^ ^^whwi 

vC '« vto I ^pnftft ^ii»tfhr 

Wl »nR 5rt ? di ciTTO »iit—'srM^VR^*f ^'e 
^w,*—^*rfcffwTii*(t? ^ ! f^*i^ -rfTtPTrt^ 



^) I 

^ ^ <5Wrc^ 'si^< 

f^ w f f^»n ^^t3n['s ^ 

^TWir »rf^«i *rrc^ sn 'ii 

^ t(^ ^^mt?3r c^ 

»rff^^, c^ ^>>1 Ti f^nt9f ^5f c^ ^rfsjwtn 

1^, (^rfroar ^ ^ i ^ c^ ? 

*i< 1%« <2f^ ^i^^TsTt^R wi w( ^spr®^ I #rc^ ijvf* 

^iK afHcsnr «f9J^ ^5 r$r fr^ ^^trfrsTiT >rr^ >« 'simPF i 

»r^< ^srf^K ^ f%i ^ c^ srl^ I f¥« ^iir 
'srTO^ni Rt^K *rii^=T ^n i * * ^ Ws 's "fftlt 

C«11^t«lC51 C*R, C»!^ ♦TfTSf I 

vii^ r () 

^^wtfSf^-aT^ ^ «»(ni5r?f 'SR^T? >2i^*f^ fifiirNR ^sraRK^r 

I -ihr^ vi}^ 1%lt. <21^ v£i^ 

(Sj^’« C^, fwcerC^ >ff1w 'S >rs#f< sfl ^ C^ ^ 

IStirhl ^Rt^ *rfr^ ^ l ^ ‘'No man can 

see My face and live i” ’3rf^ >€ 

I ^isR, ^ =w <2(1*1—’?t?rfsr ?ff^ ^8 

^rfCH } ^ <2(5^ ^VQ TJ^C^ <2t^#5 

^arr^ ^ 1% ^ ^?rl *lf^«t^ jr i 

*(^, 4(^, «rr^, ^^1, "fr^, c^ ^«ft«r f^itlc^ 

nrni sn I c^ ^ ?w «2r»rf5r5 ^ ^r%in:n 

^rWm cTftw ^ I <ii^ ’3jc^ 1 ^?nrfc:nr 

> ^<j(i I ^(T?(c^ c®i Rf^, (Rt«( 

«Rt=5^ «ihrt, ^(%i *(1^*1 *rrRR ari i ^ 

^r-qssiora ^ ^%i, c^ ^®mc«n( to fro? c^: •six^ 

fsRF^ «(^|5tfi(^ TOi I 



^ »f«r51 'srf’TTO cm c^ 

4 1 «a[?rfm ^«i7 ^5TW 'Sr 4 ^ ^<sc ^ 1 f%^»*rfcwif®t 

m I ’iT«f4«pnr ^te««nr ^^t«frff%4 »rf^ 

itwtfcn 4f^tf^ I c^ »rf^«c4 •rr?c«rr*w^fr 4%t?r ^ 
«sw^ w ’Tn^ 4f^ *tcir nf^:^ 

^t(j I c^ ^ ^fflft^ m ^rMt I f^- 

fnWi^ tnrWR ^ ^1 ^ 

'/^iware ^ fw^ "ihnr 'SR^-st^— 

>f3r«nFf^ I ^«t'®f5( ^Tn^ ^spTO, twite's 'BR^ 1 c^ «9[3r, ^spw 

^rtiK f4 4t4tRr? ^grRc4 f4 ns^ 4# L.^^_^rr4tt»R ^ngy^«i 

frfwtm ^tHtr ^ ?---^gRggr^ ^ ^t»ic4n -smt?^ 
ntTjR ^n, ^ ^^’sm ^rafcu^ri, '«i’^K 

cirf^ Bhnr^n 4?i m, ^wi ^rR^cw^^rtfr Shnr to 4ti fhf, 

4t?^ ^tipf *rrc?R 1 ” 

‘crrffC^g^t^’T® viiT^ ^'6 Wl TO«—^ 'BR^C^ 

^ ^w#r«ia ’ifro ’TTIt 3n— ^tto ’trfir 1 ^ 

^ I” 

^ ^ ^ f^iTO ^n I ^rrro 4^:4111 ^ ^f^ri 

TOt^ c^ fTOTi^ ^ «rrc41 to c^ «21^tor 

^ ^N-nsi'S TO ^rsTO^ tarf9f-^rf^?fiR m 1 



OR-f^xf 

Tfw»n ^'« Tf^rt^ ^5t^T<rW ^ c^ «rf?*i 
f% ? fiitft 'Q «f^5tfhr TO—TO— c^ ^iwn 
^F%l fwl %n:^ I; v£| C»I^ ^ ^ i <2tf^^ 

to to cwf^ ^ *rw f%?ircn »r^< i 

tot^ TRi '«^(T^^’ (ib^'s >rfc«T iif^) i 

C5i^ liiTs ^^r^sr^ni tfi5 i totsi ^ f^t^ 
^rt< «rff^ «f^ w 

f^srr^ ^ I cTO^ «tf%^ ^ a, c^ ^ TO TO1 

i ^ #rTO WTO viil »i^4m 

^*(T f%f^ TO1 TOt^ TO c^ *rrc? 5n, toi 

f^i TO c?F^ 1 ^ *rff^ 5 fl I vf|T^, TOt^ 'Wto^ 

brl^ TO# ^bbfaai TOt^ to I ^*tTO1 »ITO^ »wr 

c?i, TO ^ toI toTO®fw toss c#f wi, 

c?ffn to^, c#t tow '®r‘i ffw I 

TO^ tot? TO?f TO^ to tot? ?ttot'®f% toi:w 

?C3^ c^ TO to tor^, toi ?fTO =n,—to ^ fro TOw ?to? 

«iw ^nrow ?ttoi, TOj 'q to? to tot^ i 

tot? ?? fto ^s^?^ ^ttoi ?tTO '(to? ( toto ?t?j ?5?i ?t? 
to?, c?^to ?rar fto TO? ?to? ?i) i tocroi? ??(^ f?TO ntoi, to% 
>Tt%TO ?t:5 ?f??(, TOt? ???tto to cwtto ^tto?, 

tot? TO ?tflN toTO ‘^^^toT'Q C^ ^v^?^ fto? TOTO ?to I 
'??TO ?to ?rf^ c?, ^ ??i TO®t c? ‘to®7t?^ c?i*? to? 

?to i to*! f?to toRTO? ??rto ?to ^ftosri ‘c?(??i’ 'H??. ?tto 
*^?TO?t’? w toro TOuto to I 





TO C«»l^ ^*t5t»T«f»fC^ 01 ^1^- 

^ *rt^, ^ *rt^ ^n; tn 

i wr-c«2t^ 'Q f^(9R ^Tl, 

«tf^^ «^ fim *f?n:««f^ «rf?«i i 

>8 f^nf^ ^ «p5Tc^? v£i^ ^ I 

v£i^ ^r® ^tm wnr ^*rf^ ^*nR*i ^itti 

^it?rt^ csit^OT ^ I c>!f&c^ ^"rfiK^ ^^ w- 

«rf?n ^f^rcsT idealising element i ‘^^s[f%^’, 

‘f^^» ^ f%^ I ‘^taR^V, ‘C^rfr CETl^^ ^ 

vnijfii finii f^:»ti^ ntk^^ 

3T^ TO TOT^ «W'! ^ a “^4 >8 ^ir#i 

^sitc^ 1” ^ ^®wr f^f^i I 

C>l'«f%l7$^TRt^ TOf%^«2t^ arf^, ^t^1 "%35t^*x ar ^^^- 
<2ff^•^ I” f^i c»fT^ mm ^tf?[f%PF 

TO I 
»it«rf?*i 

"srrc^ I >rtfwt^ 

^StTO I TOtsi’^f, ^5Tf^ ^ IpRI, 

cat%?l 1 C?R ^<11 ^1 si^TTl TO 

’tt^ CW^ I 

TOtSR f^^1, *tf?f^ ^•v’TfC?? 

f^, fro cwTf%^ ^tf^ v£i^1 csftr^, F?ni'2tt^ 

brf^ 'srfwK cn m ^sTs c^^ Tfiif^ crf^t^rrr^ ^srWcw? fkm 
fsrof^ c^ ^pfro TO c*R «rf^*it^ f^^i, 

c^ mtz^ c^ TOi ^ *rrk^ w i 

cmr9 <£ff%^ ^Ps >!t^ ^'W (vii^tiR's 

^sWf «wwr^ c^ c^ TO1, '9c?*?r ^ fwro) i 

^fronu ^ 'srr?:^ ^sr^TOf^ <sr5T? 

TTTO ^jTOfn ^x^ wtPm TOtuf^ ^5^, 

’rr«rf^<\ frofT^: ^««rw#9 TO,—^ 





H 

^ ^ ^ ^ i C* t)^ ^C i' ^ ysi 

ftf^ %(^tfi^ ^rtTOTOT ^1f<^ "TO, 'sirw <211% ^rWc^ 
%irr»i c^ *11^1 ^<«t5 TO^ fi^ '5W^nf%«f^i^irft^ 

f^^ipTO if%?tPi^?^, 

"srWc^Ri to ^ «t^ 'fi ‘0^91 cm' bjutto t1%^lr>i--ji 

Ill’ll TO^ ^ TO I 

‘^srfTO^'eTf^’^ #rl I 







^ ^ Ttf^ 5(1 totN winr 
^ to ^w*r 
m c^mi^ (p\ W irt^-tr>i 
5t?f*w ! 

^sjflfTi Thn 1^ 

«rrc«nf ^srt^-?h i c^ tat^i 

^f^tc^, ^ ^ ^n ^ >rh, 

^Firfr«^ c’ptife c«2m, c^tcfe ^ri c^ ^ic^nr ! 
c>j >rtin ^ ^«r *rf^’ 

irhrtTO cto to ^tc?i 

^(^«i 

^frfto ^ '«tof ^! 

’RirSt 

«tt^-Tt?i^ ttc% m ^ c«iiR 
fiitt'R (j\ 3rf^ ^ ’TffiN cwiy\ 

Ift^^ c^ ^ c<2fpnf ^iif^! 

^ ^rfci^ ^tc5 ^ ’^*- 

*if^ fb^5 to, ^cwrt! 

*1^ Tf^ ^--to ^ c«tw I 





’*rtt> l^C^ HCn f^FTSf ^t*f WfC*T y 

v£ic^ ^ ^jsrtr’f ^t’jwtirt 
^1^*1 WT ^ i 

f^arlfl f^%r-^r?r c^^t veds f^-f%^ 

^-c«rsi, ^ ! 

f^y 

^rrir ^ 

1%i TITO Irofr^T <2rr^«i! 

Cl?^ TNI-TH^ CTrntT-TtTT!:*!, 

^ CT ^’»r, fTTWir Ttfr nf%^t«i i 
'srrrtn ^tf»T9T TTfr’—Ttn ^n f{t^ ! 
c»rTO to ^ ^ Trt^C^ TO=l ! 

T*ttT fWT Tl TO TO ^5t^ ^TOc«l— 

CTOT T*r—^ bFwSt ! 
cf] Tt? frrTO-^W, «t5i-cTOl Tfm ar$^— 
TfTi—^(^[jmi Tf’tft-^5^'11 
Cf\ TCTO ^ Ttf^t’ CTT^tf TT^ TOI5( — 
^ TTT ^ Tl W*l ! 

Tr«(7t^%!^srtTir5t?^ ^-TTOfr 
cm 1^’ 'flTO CT Ttfr^T 
csT^tlr* f ^ i a mi TO«f% TT m, 

"fm —«rM TIT fm f rm t f t ! 

^ m T<fT»T CT« TOf *rtTOf%Tffr— 

Tf^y CTO^ crf^’ TOW TOT 
wfm TOl f¥'f%’ ^l^tfro TO“~ 

w TOl ^ TO T>^ TO Tiir=nr Ttfr i 



^»n>« 

^ srrfKw^ar— 

c^ ! 

f5^cwf% c^ *tft-, ^ cir?Nr — 

=« ^1, n1%-c«m f5fc^ <R 
®rff5f’ ^srfwi ww 5!^ Rt*r=F \ 

Tr9fT-«j«fOT ^«n f%? 

^tvfttR’ ^c^T, lRf%* ^*rR— 

^1, TBTiij 13R cTft^ *rR i 

•*S?F^ 's^f%ST, =rtft '5m *rf^ ! 

srrf^ ’RiH—'Q 
*c^ Ti ?’ «r«ff^ 

c^ •^kai "^iir i^trn c^flr’ ^ft?r ^ * 

■5d%’ ^ ST^TtC^ W^T ! 

«R, 3^ ^ *r^<ir?r 

c^ ^^K«1 |v 51 n^irwiT 5R ; 

(R^ *rf^ <2rT^— 

Tfcw m (R ’TRl-'STcai «rk«r?r ^=TRf^— 

^ ^trcvs tr, >rf<Rr ! 

»rR«i-^rh:^ ^Itc^r c^ ^ Rt^ 5^t95tc>! ?— 

Ra)*fRi c^t^ R^stf^— 

-TR^i c«iTK^-^rff%, wi c2Trr® ^ ^stm- 

^$H% ’nc^ ft% ^ c»rk^ f^%f^ ! 

c^— c^stm — 

Tm:^ ^ wrc^ ! 







uti Ttfe citti ^ 

^ft»T ^ f? R^rioW— 

cw'ewtir-^CTfl'-'^Wt 
^ - f ^ gitm ’fWi ^ ftPtm 
1^ c^ ^itcs^car c^itft-^^r^— 







f9r%ft^—‘WR TOtmi 

TOtn^ r vf}^ ’^rwn 

'Sif^’m #rfc^ I TOtc*w I f%i (Pi^ PW'® 

—'©m Pw-<2fm I ^*1 ^ ^^<1 

"rf^ Pth 5n I c>i^ ^ wwc’v ^*tiprt% 

?n( w ttrw c^ ftrtn 

Tfrft ^aftf^ f^5W^t*ttt*t ^ ^ w I 

ww Trrw cm^ ^ ^ Pt?rciR, 

'BTN ^ ^ "sr^ 'Brfc^c’t 

wf? Pffr®, P«(t^i %Pi^, capTc^f fwP^ ^ I ^ (71^ cW'e 

^rgrf^rrogi 

^ ^ ^; ^rwn C^^f'Q ^ ''^IwPtfit^iPt^” ^^<fl 

f^psTst^mrf^ c^^9ii^ ^flf ^1 fiWf^ I ^ ''’Tt’mv 

TOtPts p^srm ^•v’f^---^ «K5i c^it, ^ c^t^rf^, frot?? 

^ ^fTOOT ^r%9!'e ^ I 
>if^ «£tff%?j Tf?C9f^ ^ 

nmi ^ I ^5T^ cff^«(l 

TOT, ^lpR55 C^ f%ptaf P«rr«[^^ TOT 5Tt^ I 

^froai TW?n >TTfe^ c^ ^t3TpTC^«t^ 

TO PiPRitc^, ^TO^ ^ w—^i;j%c^ TO ^ I 

PfPWfTOT !— 

TO ^JT(t!T TOTOf?^ ^ TO TOW I 

fro CTO CTO C»[TO^ TOI CifPW C^<( ^ C^, ftCTOt? ^ 





^ *ttnr, ^ '5t»T-'«K« tt^ m *rf^ 

c^ ^*nrt? *11^, ^w*r c^ »Mt5^ c^w 

^5t^tr®^ m I c^ c*rm ^itfe^ sim*! cTf«mj 

>t55!ltR C5!^ C^m CWRr 

»rtfl^ ^ 5 ^ 1 c^ ^rffe^ ^ »rt^ iR 'sit'S 

c^ ^rf%^ c^ «tat^ 5(1^ I 

“•sjt^t^c*! vfl cifw 

5)t^ *1'#^ I •n, 'H'SR ^rf^i ^•** 

Ttf^ ’Tfflft’Tl -Stl «2W^ fitFTf^ ^srhTO ^ 1 «RtW 

^ a ^itan Tf^PTf^ ?r?( c^ mm 1 n? m ’tm 

^9T, ^ I TffW ^ 

?[W> Tsai Ti t%n I »ii^?f ^ 

f%ii ^*ni ^nf%#:^f^ 

I ‘ilWI »Tt^ *tf9^ I 

c?( «%rf|, ^ ’rxT^-wrHIt 

’Brar ^ sri 1 ^ri—‘^’ 

i ^ 1^’ sn—-‘"T^’ 1 ‘f^’ 

‘^twT^ ^feR, wrf^«s c^ ‘W5’ I ‘^’ ^ ^ 

‘c^’ I ‘^1’ ^ =n—‘?r«i’ I ^l%i 

‘tf^’ 5if^ni m^ ‘wf^’ 1 «rff^ 0Tf<wl%, 

mTtmf l^w f%n "T^ JTi, carr^rm^ c^ ‘f^^* 

wfR ^^«(rr*PF mtm f% 

nf^ fJt^rtftsi I nfa^iTsr %, 

^ <5ttrfcf!i f»if^ ^ ^'s f% ^5^ f|»f, wi ^rfw I ^stm 
(Pm m. fi{^ ^«!, ^ j C^ 5n, ^ *ff^ ;;rl I 

^twTBn »Ttfe^ c^ ^ =n I 

T N ^gtyrtf^ ww wi Hswf f^^rwyr ^ ^Tf^ymr 

^ mwi «rf« ^ I ^'W TxV5tyrff^% ^ 

^ I f^c-tw. m^m ^ ^ yi55 « TOtyi 1 1 ^ rp^ 



Tfwt»n ^ f%f^ ntnR i ^ »f^NR5^«f- 

5rl fi^rNr ^ «f^ wi ^rf^ ^ri 

5f*r5 5n I ^w?r 's^ff^ vaTs hfkarra ^ 

^ 3n I f%i <2tt?N tff’imf vdtx f^r^rw^ f^js 

^ c^ ^ CTO -sTTO TOrt ?5^1 Tl ^ =ri I 

TOW >rf%5T *fc^ I” 

TO^Q ‘ii^ f^^fw f|9T—^rffero CTO bf^c^f^«i, *rr%TO 

f^fW ^51ff^ 5j^< TO TOc^5%i I 

TO^ ^4 5fc4 TOnitTO ••*— 

^ fTOr *ntflttw TOW *itf^v!>rc^ ^to i 
C^ TO1 TO TOT% (W^’W uqTn to TOt^ TO^, TO1 

TO'Sf'TO ’^I^TO ^PfTOR l—W^rfRRT TO^ TOW TOt?l fbiwff 'Q 

f5W<J%^ I ^TO 'srC’W I ^ ^«kTO C^ «(%5 ^fwl ’<tfTO5 
*ttTO. 'sRdC^ C^ TOc^ ’TfTO, ‘TOtR^ ^TOl*^ TO1 
^TOil »ltfeTO c*l ^TOt?l TO cTO TOW iTO TO c^^n ^ sffl 
1% sri TOf^ 1” 

‘TOltRlT TOF?f ^TO’? TOI C^f ^*K TO. TO1 ftro 

TOitro 1 f^ ^TO -stTO ^srarif TOTO^ 

—“ ‘c^TOw ^rf^’ i£(TO vD^ ^ ^TOito ^TOto l•••t%fSr TOTOr, 

* TOTO «lbW5 ^ c^ 511 ? c^ TOR TO»i 

^TO^<R ¥R, C^ «tTO ‘TOTCSRf TO^ ^W’ TOto I (P^ 

TOW TOR il^ I c^ f?5t w TO ^R5n?TO 

^ r 

f^c^ytfr, TOR feRcTOTO TOrar ^ TO^ib® c»i^ *ntlTO 
fw^ TOiitwTOR TOTO TO^ffron i 

TO1 ^TOi TOwara TO*fl 'Q rTO 'Q f? %i TOTO fTO TORR 
fro ^IRTOI RTOtc^ 'e TOW1 TOt^ T^TOTOR TOrfroT^t 
‘ATn tor <TO ^*tTO TOfTR’ ^IbTORr *fTO fTO TOt^ T'TO 
'«TOtTORR fro TOi 5(1^ 1 TORI ^ TO^'^r nTO 





•tt^ ^ srt, ^ CTO 

TO crot nf vtf ^ 'lift’Rts ^ T%ff|c«R I 

^frocwr ^ c^ f^fi?r« c*f Nc % ^ wj^, ^ ^r^vstij- 
>rtfr 'TOtflW aitTO ^^rfrocat^ ^ 

‘’TOt^’'em 5tf^ «lt^ 

** ‘^cw c*w* ?R, ‘^«rr^^’ *tft ^ <trTO winr >!f^ *tt^ 

^rfc^rfir *(t1%—f^r^t^ipif vii^^pai w[ff^ « tot 

*1%^ *ftf^ sn I TOTO^ ^ *ifw Jfl *rff^ ^«i =n:^; 

'Sf ^s\mt CTO 4wr ^ ^ 'QTPTOTO' TORf«( ^ \ 

*rf^’l*i! ^ ’®rr*Rtcftr ^*tir f^'stsiTO ^ ^*Rr?ri 

«rf»rf^ fsrf^ CTO ^sjsTO *rf^*f *rff^TO f% ? c^«( 

^ ntftc^ in I c^ *itf^TO 5(1 ?—toj to c?, 'e?if*f 
TO1 f^(c^ f^«iw 5ni »ii^N ^1 *rf^ ’(Ff^c^ TO cTf«( ^ r 

‘TO1I»R( ^rCTHT ^»rtC9(’^ TOt? filC^W 

5(1, '«TR (m*^ c^ 5^, c^ wTi c^i ‘^«itW(*Tr 

TOh6 C^ C^ 5l|^^J^f«rV4) 'Sf^ ’^feR, TOt^ TOtC*l ^t^?1 -qto^ 

^TOIWTI TO^TI? ^%?( 3|rf^ *Tff^ I f%f$( ^£i^rf^ TOtR’tt^ 

TOC^ ^f%TOf TOT( 'TOR C^*t|5 

’(Jll^cife, C>1^ TO ^*nitCF vi|’5Fi5 ^«tTO9( TOt? ^IWlWlfiPICW t%fR 
^rfroirc^ tor, r1to« TOI to 'e tocTO to TOt^ 

^81 ^froc^ I Rfro® ^R CR CTO ^ CRR R1 i TO TOTOTO 
CR TOtR Rtlro TO TO TOtTO R<(7R^ TO TOR, TO 

Rfroai TO1 ^tTRtCRy TOR—fRR%et^ ^ 1 Ctf| 1 TORt^ ’ aCRf^Vft l ^ f% TO? 

cnt^tRTfl f TOtTOic^ fro Fffroi 

RffTOK tor—^ ptCRR, fV TO TO1 TO TO <TOTO ?” 

StTO R^HTO ^ RTOf RfiTOf CTO ^fRdtftCRR :-- 
"TOtm viRPn CRtR RtCI^ CR, TO TOft f^«lR I TOTO RRTO CTO 
TO TOC^ ft^iSltf m fRCTOI flRT It C TO, ^ RtTO RCR^ ^if^l Ito 

nrfroiR Ri I cRtR RR TOpp.’fhr t%i rIr fro^ to rTOr «tf% ’ttro 
RTO Tom to (* 



^fts(5ar '6 ?rtwT»!l 


TO ’tks? f5[^ %»R, ^ 

'^tfWn I W=J ^tspi ^5tiJ^ TOTT*!—‘A Compaia- 

tive Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India' ^1 I 

I f%f5[ 

TOt^ c»iTOi ^ m »rvTC^ 'si*Rr m TOt^ i 

cTOIv cTOf^’R *tTrfttR %ai?r 'e ^<2 Ri f5^^l^ (‘ifwrR’) 
C«rw :— 

**That the Bengalis possess the power as well as the will to 
establish a national literature of a very sound and good character, 
cannot be denied, and it is to be hoped that the ponderous highflown 
Sanskrit style will be laughed out of the field by Tekchand Thakur 
and his light-armed troops so that Bengalis may write as they talk, 
and improve their language, not by wholesale importations from the 
dead Sanskrit, but by adopting and adhering to one standard universal 
system of spelling, and by selecting from the copious stores of their 
local dialects such vigorous and expressive words as may best serve 
to express their thoughts. If thjs style of any one writer were taken 
as a model by the rest, a standard would soon be set up, and Bengali 
would become a literary language." 

>21^*1 

'sitw 'Q TRtsn ^ 

I 

Ttwfn ^ i 

^ ^ ’'pRrai ^ tftro 

'"TOi ^ TOi ^RMwaw TO^ ^t^«PFK I 

TO TOl Rv® 

< gf ^ ’TOJl (Bengali, Spoken and Written—1877) l 





wfnst ^ Tfflrw? ^rffes 1^ 

’PnV® "T^, w Ti 5TffTN*^ ^ ^ *r5 ^wtf*r ’iff^ 

sfl—H *tai, ^ «r^ wr^ 
wr^, ¥r^, c»it«n *«rft^ ^(T^ 'iWfl 4N^ 

Tfwt»n ^stm ^ ‘*a^hrh?iT* ' ^f^ n i tf ^ cgR i «W5Wt^ <«r^>^9nR 
’ffwi Tfwtsn ^ >w:w ^•Rt^ w ^irfffesR I tWwi "Rr :— 
(sm.—’Px'?^^ Tfwt^mi ii*tt^f^ 

Wr,— or »R »Rr TfwtsTR ^*rNef^^ 

ijrh^tRefsrf^ «i^ c«t%? -rm *ri?^ 

^pnrm i •.— 

“vn^ej CTO «2twf^, ‘a»t^«i’'e (rI^ (3S#r5i ‘*rh5i’ (R^*t 

‘*(ir’ 5(1 «rR <R^*t 4t#r5 I ‘®t^’ (R5|i*r <2f5f^, ‘^t^* 

in «rR c»T^ <2(5fR^ I <2t#n5 ■^■^«itc'^, c^ 

^ irf^, C5^ ^ ^1%j ‘^’, ‘f^r^i’, ‘i^T^’, ‘^’, 

^n ‘si^ »Rf ^twiRi ^ *rff^^ in i ^ 

’n ^ TTAftRi orm c^ti^ fw (R, «fT9, 

^ Ti ^wtf^ ^ in ? c*ft^^ ^£1^ c«t%r 

"RT'^fR Wv ®t?i ^R^ ^vR«i 

^5WC^ «R^ ^ C^tiRFIR Tf?% ^ 1“ 

RiRit, c^ »R -tm ?ii*rRR irf^, cw^ ^R«i hwi 
<R »R "rc^ ^tf^ ^ wi ^t?R ^«i ^ I <£1^ ^ in 

(R, ‘^’ isfpfir® ^srrc^ ^511 ‘^’ *m ^cm ‘^rwi’ ^ 

fiTsf^r® '®iic^ Rf®Ri •‘itAfti ^ob^iT j ^rr*nn '£i'si^ ^Pi c^?, 

^5i^twi R?* n^r^r *tf^^ *^’, RNtR *rfTO^ R^’, ‘*tt®tR 

*f%c^ ‘W diTv ‘^SWR *ff?RC^ *®tB’ ^ TO l••■'TO^ ‘^t^’ 

FTft ;n toti ‘®tt* "Rr toto 

Fti I ‘Wt^’ «Rf ^rPtr® 5t^, ®tTO ^«l v£|| <R, ’ITO RTO ®TO ^ < r iR? 

^ I ‘^IWR’ ‘®tt5lR’, ‘®t^’ ‘£ITs ^»RR 

^ (R, <RR ‘w "Rr TORIT^ ^rRI I” 





^ ^ ^ ’fto' ?^. C5f TfPT ^vVS 

^sra^t^ ^5t^ ’*Ft^‘i» ’#5 c^ft^-^im Tf% ‘Si^N ’»rf^ 's 

*lta^ ^5t?rl^ ^rf’TOJ f^^aff^—“With Sanskrit are associated 

the days of India's greatest glory, with Persian and Arabic, the days 
of her defeat, humiliation and bondage. T^e badding patriotism of 
Hindus everywhere would t^srefore naturally eschew Persian and 
Arabic words as badges of slavery.” <£n:ilt^ TfTWir m 

^ 'oH^wani ‘f^^rf^’ *rf^ :— 

^ Tfwni I 

cvt^ ^ *fnr irf9i ^surhr ii 

^ *rfcn Trf% ^ t 

^ ^ C5t*rwT? ^ II 
"STfir#! sr^i i 
TO ^rhiTO TO1 h” 

■^ftvibc ara TOnr atf^ «rj :— 

’T’sTO^ cftf^ #:9r TO, 

c^ ’^^sn ^fin(i cTr«( ^ i 'STTto to ‘w’ i TOtunr 

FW? (TO?rf« TO ‘^i’ TO I TO ^ sfl, 

‘f^j%’>Q ^ sn i (to^'q ‘f^jv i” 

TO^, ^ <»*1 'TO fbWfC^^ ’I’x'fm 

I “fii^fw. TO i inm TOi Pt'Q, 

TO^n ?ril I ’TxT^ "t^ TOTO TO TO I 

TOtTO Wl, c»ltf^, TO I TO TO 

'®iWc# ’llc^l j '^1 CW ^•••'aj'sbiii^ 

C^TOl TOWTO 5(lt, ^*£tbf^TO at^*l I” 

^ TOtTO TO TOn I mfOTTfcoi ttro fW 
TOTO frro’5Ff^rTO5i, -©TO‘‘'srrp^ TOT^^ 

TOI 

“c^ TOtH f¥k TO f»lf<(irTO, *^1^51 <tf5 TOtTOl, TOt% 



A ■ A. 1 


^ ifw c9ic^ ;ri^i yNy gqffi^ c^fs* fwnr 

srt—5rt^ I I 

^ «fw sn, i»w 5«, ttt¥ 5^1—^ (pm *rw ^ %i *rfk^ «rw^ 
<jjmTO I” 

1^ I ’mi— 

“»rrfTOt%^? c^ ♦rfw, ^5tm w I sn^pw, 

^ ^ ^%l nt^ orfft irit^ ^%l ^Bffro, cm vii ^cwc« c^ m 
m lii mi TO ’^c’T c? mi TOm cTfimi —^ TO^r^r crtwi 

mi 5n ^ c^ mi cmm crfiTO—mt^^ m «i^ 

I ^ cm cmm c^f, mt^ m ^ ^ m wf®c^ 

m mt^ ’jf%m mrm m f%f^ mt^ m«i«m 
^ ^ I c^ mt?r m TO mnn m in mn i f%f^ ^ 

TO1 ^nm ntci^T, fm nmiTO^ m^® 

mfroci ^ nt^TO mrm wTsTst^-hi 

fTsr mm I iit<f mm fm mm Cl, TOtnm m«tiim 
fern TOtitum m fkmt^ ^ ^cmar i 

1^ mf% mm iFfm^ *rfc% vs'v!)^ lif^ —'^s''®^ 

TOTsi I irfcst ^mc3Rf^ ipjjtfmt^ I ifw c’^ ’!^wm mnj iro 
'iiw mti mn ci, cmn Cl m *if^m isfmi oit mi 
mtri fm m cm mi ntto TO ^ mmn mro 
mtfct^ m men I cnTO w mr i” 

cn^ m nfroar ‘c^Stti’ir wnl i ‘TOtem 

mm mi ci mf mi to, mi fm ntf^ mi w 

mu’S'e if^ TOR I fm nfnron :— 

4Tn f^fm mm mte^ mf% ^ m 

TOi nmi min TO fm m mro i ^^tevs^ mn v^i mtm emn 
«tFt1^ Cl, Cl rnrmn mf^ «i5fnmr, mte^ 

TO i cn mm c^ni^-sttflmi mtn- to n(n%, 

*11 mtir mi TO '®i I * 11 ^ mm mtto mi mint mtfmi to mir ntm to 

viimN*4mmmtfTOmtirnir?^r5 WmiTTO TOim ntftcro mm 



^ftWar '6 ^ 

*nTfrfrrtr fkim \ ^ c^ ^stm ^ i 

*Rr 3^ C 9 \^ wt^ *rff^ c^, ^ ^ 

'sT^ ^♦najs' ’prh:^ ^ 's ^snrsT^ 

m\ ^twt®ri ^ 3r«^ Tfn r* 

^raraf f%f^ ^ ^flratc^ :— 

mi 3ff^^, ^ w® 5rf^} mt ^ 
cw tr«R ;rf^ i mi ^**f? c^trc^ 1 

•••<n>^ttf^ mi 3 cc^ mm 'ii^ ^*iii ^ I 3 rf^ 's ^<1 mi ^ 

fic**R ^*tcit% !• '^In ii f^tn R^c^ c^iStf? ij^rm n 1 

c^ in, 4 mt'Q r 

4^1*1 'srnmm mi R^rf^rs Rm® :— 

“Rn i^m mm rni mrsi^ Rtrfw 1 

iBsrm «{im ««! ‘^i’In «t’*m «n:?rmR ’msrsi v£)Tn 1 c^ ism 

rni vatn nf^m ^ai mm M 151 im, ^«^^ttii itfmi 

ism I mti ^ mm ciRmi, ^iisrsi v^itn ^^Wm iR^ ciNIt twRc^ 

I ^m;ir i^m —Cl m c>it*«fcm ^citci mm 

^*rm*r 3 i i^fm n 1 mci cifm, ^ ^itm iRit^ st^, cm^ 

mm mi ’ifiim^’r in* i?i 1 iR ii^ «fsf»n wirtm mm 
mi 1^*1^ ^ mm »Rci ? iR ci 

*CT dJi'^tR m icmi imm ^iiFi ^Rj ^Rii 3m, m m mim 
mci I iR R?rrit^ m mm mu 

«iR^ »*n^ ^iiTs cit*i^j 3m, ^ci mm® mi ^Rm c»R mm ^tam »Rci 1 

iR mm^'Q miRfii m n, m^e ^ici ^Rci; mmm mm^ 
mf% ^nR 1 iRmrn iRi^ ^Rm iRir® 

ifei—iRmrn m^, iRici—-^ 5 ^ ^sci^fi, mR, »rNV5, 

mi, I®, Cl mm «mr rnimm, 'Sti*! mci, ^wN Ri mmv'Q crtm 
m» mm oR ismc^ ciRRiRRrl mci~-<m m, mi mi mm, 

3W( i sRc<hi ^nci mm -tRs* m 1 ^cmu^R mtm m»i <*tsRn mm 

Ri m, c»R csii cirRci—cm iR RiRc^ m=R, m ci csli «im imi 
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I cJfRwfl, TOf ^isifm Wf? 

^tw »rfv^ I f^ ^ »f?r»i cf\ ^«if« f»T^ sn ^ 

91^ I” 

twn mrww ^ ^ ^r!R, i^Rthsi c^tI 

«raj| Tfwmi w^»f!r :— 

;3rfw*! »rN»rf^^ ^ i ^ ^ ^wi w ^ 

’^5C5t ^ «rT^ 1^, c^ i 

"•«m W C^y «il^ ^lt*Pr5l ^ TO I C^[ ^ftWfC^ftOT 

^rtro c^ ??t sn, ^ic’f frfs ’rff%?i c??f—c^ l%f%tTOir 

c^ ^ ^#1 frfi ^tfS^ cini i cTf«( 

c>i^ %fc^ ^^r?( c^fTORn ^Fff^i 
TO ’ftf^nri c^R I «2t?^-’litTO w c’T^ TO-5j^TO frfk^ ntk^ <Rni 

r 

TO <2(5^ ^Rt'S c^ ^ * t f ^ f j? i'« ^*inr ^?i, 

^ Rtwi ^f^roanr ^RR orRc^ ntl i 

^ ‘1^if^»n’ >b-o^ itto «mf»r5 ^ i ^ c^ ^crou f^if^, 
^ TO ^ TO ^n j— 

c^TiR >i«(m wf»r wt^Twc^ vn TO TOitg cir%?i'«'^%i >8 
n#5^ faj% CTO ^«rR CSltC^ ’Rt’R ^^TO RC^ 

RCTO^ 'Q ^ TORf ^sST'^R ^ITOCWI TOW 

^ c«f% ^ TOI RTO ;{fTO TOfTOl ^ TOR ^n TOW^’R 
vilTOTO 59R TOI'S cTOn?R TOI RTO TOsi TOmW*m 
I ssmzi 'f% TO% (R^*tTO fiPR*! ^ TOTC® «srf^ fiifnTOI 

TO^TOlWlC»mi” 

«i|| TOR TO « c^^iMj <ilTO RTO I 

TOR c^fR ‘^f^TOTOi’ Itto TOTf^ ^ i ^TO 

W ^TO TOV »i|^ :— 

“*tTO^ TO TOI «il^ TOI TOR ^ ^tf^Nj 

TO%?lflrN’Ttfwf^lTOTOTOTOf^ ^ *f5^m %5 







^*—t®Jtf? I 

4^ bf9'8 5f«tTK I 

-^f^s(bat c^ -Ttcs? 7m «t5f^ ^ '-^nr^tc^^, (p\ Ttc^ 

^*»nr >« *tf%'»rf^ i 

?iTR5caRr nc^ ?[flaRN 

c^ <2^1 *rf^ ^ffwf%9R (i«o» ?wN), ^5t?rr^ f9r%r%»R :— 

“sri^\9t*(N wr*f^ '?i5ti?i v!|>r c»fhR>nr^f^ 

c^ It ^ f% c^ 

'»(|<^^ ^ ^sc< Wfrc*W1 ’®(t^ •Tf^ I*’* 

^*RT^ <2jf^ '2rw ^ I 8rti1 

^(2Itm TfeR I w ^ ^5rww?i c>iN% cm ^ wrftprr’f— 
j ^ fmtwt^ *R^ 

^<f«| ^r%5R I *m c^ ^strnr 

5i^§i fiH!^ 1 ^F%rfe»R, ^ 

9ftf?tt9R r 

C^ lRto< “’5Tpf5? <2tf% «[T^ ^T>s cwfl- 

CTTfC^f”^ Ws’Tl f% ^tf^ CTf%^ nrto%9R--C«l 

iR^' ’Ttrr^R -^y tt^ >iTO “whi ^Ftsnf”, 
“c^itw’iNclj” c^itw ^r?f >« «w 3 m ^‘i ^n ^ffwi 
f% 01 ^ w ? 

3pfBr® ^^'6 »if^ 3m»Tl 

'^raf cm ^?ri ^ ^ -y f i^i t c^ 

'ii^N wFRt? «rf% ^ar:^ ^«(Tp^c5nf ^efj ^%rfe»R 1 

^ffwanr >!t<Ri f%^*r ^ *rri 

^fkz^ *rr?n ^tr—^ t? *rw 

^im—^ «if%*m ^f^%itc^?[, 

c?i| ^ 'BTFr® I f%Pf ^1 *rfNf| ^d%i ^ 

i g ^Kl ffec^R I vfi^*f :— 





nw ir*R ^yf a r^sf ^ st \ ^rotwwrtcvrt 

^ »T«i»t»R ^pfej ®rf%9R I c^ sn, >r?c^ <sw« «rf^ i 
wft5[ ^ gtc^rr ^ t w «i^ ^tfUrf# 15 ^, ^ attro, 
^^rwtn ^nc^rr^ 1 4rhRr *rNr ^ 

#»T i appi ^ 9t^ ^ ^hr*Rt9rf^ sTrf^^r 1 ^ 

Ck\^ ^twr^ 1^»f^->rNf^ ^ C^, 's^nfFfsRI ^ C^«( »ltf9f»! I 

♦it^ c^ *w cTO ^ 15 %^ ?it%»R r 

*tRr ^ i f%i *tti 

^ ^ c^Rsr ^[f%^ ^srm '« 

w^'Q »rr® TO I 

‘^•tt»i^9rl’ ^wara ^*rarr^ 1 ^ ^tro dNclj 1 

aTv^TO^T ^%fC^ tilTs hjfnto 

'«[*^» c*rli^ ^cdj^ 35^ •it^ 1 ^^liT ^W?f S»tt^'^*i s— 

TO sR^ronrff^ cm «tTO ^1 

•rf^^ ^ 'srfap^s^hi c»rr®i i am ^pRr «tTO, 

f%^ ^nrt^[ TOi’if^ I f%f5^ ^t»!lki 

W{ cTr«( ^ ^%^j9RrNft r 

*ni >11 Pi^’ I »D^ »r!r»i TOt^ ^ 1 

^^nrtfw, TO’tf^ Tsi^t^ni ^%t%«i^,~TOt?r ^ ^ 
f*t^^tp5 *rii ^RTl ^it? "Ti I 

‘f«ttf5i#r’^ *t^ ^ ^rom to ^ 

frocTO from—c^ ^mtm m c^ tot^ <TOtaR ^st^i ‘cwfr 
^Wn m\vm^ Tffes froitTO 

:— 

TO^®t? ’Ts \ fro^si 3i?r ^tlrrc^Rf «rTOr 
^ nf^nt< I 1 %^«i c»i^ cartm c^tro toc^ 

?Rtf^ Tjar ww w!%TO I cTOte ’SR 4^ 1^15^1 ^»ilc^--c»PltR 

I cTOte TO cM^ ^ frfm ?^rTO, c>wtw ^ f^f^rf^ 1 



c’tWf ^ '■rrf’rai »rff5wci^—^ttc^ %m nf^ wfc^ m ^ 

I '«Ri-f jc< ^ ^ *rr5i Tff^i ^ dfwi 

wn ‘ii^ ^ ^ ^ ^ *r5 *r^ ’n 5Fl%i:^—-f^Fi o\ <ilit«rfc?i ^«(tnr i 
f^t^i c^’t # ^ ^ 

wr>Mj ^ ^ n^, c^?r (srf^^ c^v^ ’i^ i 

v£i^^ <tfr?r r 

‘^5W^’ I '«rnr® :— 

I 'snj'fnic^n f>^ ■rt^i; ^sfii 'SThr^Q 

'sic^ «rr^ ^ 1 ’trc^ >rw^ ^’^rhi *rw?i *tt^ f^Htf^f^ 

'^ws cat^ I 'srfi:9it^ atOT^ Wfa?^, 

•HTc^ 'SR^ captcn? *nr capt-t, capti-ra *ri capm, 

5fiT?rrc^i %5 ^srw^ ^srf^, 

I ^?rt^ ^ I '4 Tn ?® 

1%n ^ »f^ ^5t^ ^1 I 

"iHC^ i£|^ f^ys fsrf^ '*Hh'^'C»ll^ 'si^*tT, 'vSil^tt'^ <llfi*l4t^ 1 
^ I ?tf% ^rsni TTfers ^iwr^, cw«ti 

5^11 ^OTrrf% 'ati^R^ 3it^i I 

I ^ SI**? 91’p ^ c^tfB c^f5 *Ri, *r®w 
C3^ ^*fPR«a ^ I c^ c^ n^ ^f?n:TO ^ i Wn c^ 'ara^ 

^ c^ ^ "51^1 ^it^ ’ftc^ ^n I c^ 

c^ c^ fS[W5t^*a 

^ TR5n?t^ f% fm ^ f 

^1 ^rWti (P^ jfm c^% w c^ 

OI, Vi) «R«fP)Ct(T ^R?WJr f^nitfl®! ? •fC^ 'arW^ *t^ 

c^ f^w5i TS[f^ ^5f,—‘^srw^ >RTm f% f 

''v£i^*r t%5Rt1[ C^ ^aiwhl^^ ^t cg |t f» T S ^ I W ^ 

*cmt^ n*! f% ?* 

*'< 2 i^[r«nr ‘n«i ^«rrsrnr r 

"art%«t^ 1^, *«N=? ^ i »TO^ ww *ttni I' 

‘’»mr’■TRij? 





''wr ^ ‘9f%*’ !* 

*^h®WR’ *c^ nora ^ i f%i *^1^ *^h5Wr*i’ 

w '5'rti ^rhft% *itf««^%rc5 ;— 

“•tt^RT *n^ ^fwi c^ *itt^ ■'^%ff^»i, <71 
^11>R ^F%l Rm-^VM <7f C>T f% «l1»(tCiRI W f^f ^ 'il^ <2f^^ 

»rRi:«tnf nl?'^ ^iWn 

’t^iTOE, ^5Wri f% c^Ftni:<2m’i^:»i1^t’tJ’^^5t^ fWwi, 

^ «tiri f%^Riwri 

’Ft^ri 5RF^5^%:«t^«ri ^ ^fl ^ '^WH Rf ? 

w TO *tf%»r I w TO *ff^, ^nR% ^rW^<i, 

*ttf«lR, >rfN^, nT^«^, c?Rt«, hcnR^, ^ 

v£i ^ c^ ^ i ^ TO ^fR^, ’8w4^«i ’fR?! m 

»Tt<^^RnrfRr 

c*r^ *r^ ^[Rtoi ^ito ^R?iTc^^ i <7W ^*r5rr>i 

(*rRpTRR) ) I ^?rf^ RwfTO? <?*t^tc^t t%R f%R?it%9R s— 

c^rTOnn ^ ^ '®tiif R^ I 'i}^ wrtc^nr ^ 

c^, I R^ wrft^Ri ^r®--1^Rtc?ra 

w TOc^ ^ ^ ^Rral 'aiiRc^ti^, '®t^ 

’^rr^*! R?p^ Ffro ntrif i ^tR fro R^ TO?fr?nr 
Rl vIITn ^TOTTO «IV5 5(R I ^itR ^iRe 

TOtTO ‘®^t^’, *4^’, ‘TfRsi;, ‘^farrR’, ‘Rr^* «t^ RiRwR, ai^*t 
wf ^4tiRfBfT ^Rrai nRwm ^RffR i ‘^«n* ‘^w ^ 

’^fR^tR 1 ‘»ibTC8’ ‘^sr’ RiRwR ^^jbsrf i Ri 
‘(TitRi^ ‘»prftr^ ^*tR^’ «CTr«t *rRwf^ ^^ i R i ^fR*! Rt % n ^ ^ tR 
JTOFI TOtTO ^ ^ 'srrcf r 

^iRtRciR RR 'srt^^ ci^ I?® ^FRTt?( to *rR =rR i 

Rtr vR*! TO ^nwrni ^ <R^*r TOR>Rt^c^ 

^sRtc^ ^RR <2(R rwrr ^ Rlt ntR sn 1 w (TR ^ 





'©S' 


wt ‘^^'4w*ir w 'SRi‘1 ^fwi ^ 'f f^>f t i^ ' -ii 

c^ ^^—wrfws' ^ ^ *K? :— 



31 II” 


^ Tff^ 5?n:«t, 

vfijr c^’ 

’«rr%rc^«t I 

^ '8irf^'e?it< ^5^ ^fwi ^rf9Rt%5R--f^^ir c>!^ 

TO ’iTW <2fc¥r^5! %! I CTO^ ^TOi ^ 

*rffe55f sn I w\^% sr^ 'e -im —%?r i 

wl wi "^frocanr w^ fl^r, '©wc^f >rf«(t?c*lii 

c^n^TO 5^>8 *rf?«f^ i iWiJ 

vil^ '®?F^ wr^ =(T^ I 'aT»TW¥ -ff^St^TC^T ^TO? C^ 

»!t«Rtif 3i^Nt*r 3Ff?Rt%5^ l•••■^f%^^Ra^r a ^ 

3Ffwrc^, ^ fsnm 'sif^aR 

ciR =rf^ I >if^ ctRwr, 'fm »tTO^Tir >9 

'Q^rf^TFR 3rf^ «rt99ret5f TO51 TO 

n%ff^ I ^Rl ^'6 TO^, ^TnIF^ TOR%^ 

>atf^ <£rt«5i, Pi'ij^^rtj ^«mr ’*ii«i^(^#! 'Str^si- 

ft^ r 


^k\ ^»(5ai 3iTOcir ^ ^^ilbR f^*! 

I Win Wit (rsfjtf^v %9 r, iR^^tu 

Wm ^mm nt^^T%5R i fk^fk W t >!^^F t c ? i 

TO ^f^w—wm c^ fk^fk Wm Wit ^f aF >T* l ^cn *i«mR ^fir® i 

irftaRN Wtc55T~“W 3ffwwr^ c^ 3TO «(<«! Wtc^ w« W^ 



— t 


am «t^rhn l•••^flr5t?l 

4pffl ir^ I” 

^ c^fhRtf^ ^ir ^— 

c^ af^ «(jR i «rf<ki Mk Trwt»ii 

vSWR '« ’rf%5JC^ ^Rt5t^ '8 ^^5Jt5tR? ^^taR*l Wl 
'smR afs ^ ifR ^*RR; 'tr^tir *I< 

-w ^rw»Tr^ «i*ttw ttm 5ip TW^rm ^ to®! %- 
i ^stl^t^ itn ^arfstflt^ Tf«ft«11 « 

^(irR'c*rf®i «twR I 

Tf^^ll-^ltf^f^j^Rc'H'fl '9? ; W ’Tf'Rl ^1%?l ®T^- 

’pjfTf^F^WW^ Tfwt^ii 'iiI^Nsjc^ sT^'^^w ^ratf^ 

lTm?*fj f^tirfc^ i ’frft^Jt, '®rf’W?i 

«(f9®t^ ^It«'lk4 'il^ RC*f 'stItK 

^ ^4r^«i ^ >rf<^ ^R t iic^iT 

R**tt4 f^wi sn ^f?fRi '“itif c^ ^(finit f|4(c^ 

^Hltvo ^*tR5 RilkM i RR 'Q 's^f^'ji uq^* 

^*<i<»j'®)'® <1^ ^ 5(1 i ^(kK «tf®1l^ ^^Rnfl *(^r>far ^^c'»i*c3f 

RfhR 9 •Tf'aftK 5^ I §lfR3?f ^n CWRK C^Tf^R ’9I^*| 

^Rc® ?f»nik^5(—'’^’^mtR’ft?k9*; ^ ?rfR?r w *t<rf^ 

“^rtW 5(1^91^’' ^=(91^ ca|^ irfj(; ^WT^ tfR ^ ^-TTaRtK 
’^'fTKR? } RR( ^9(1^ fifTO5(, R'hR "SfR^ ^*1 ; 

Tfwt^ 51R Ri^dk^— c^ cw»tRf >n ^Rr^rffl, ^ 

^n ^ 5(1^ ; C9R ?ri, v«l| ^afSTl ^511 «(9% ^ ^srmn ^ 9)>( t ^^ ” ; 
<lt^ ^1 >(^tT5(« “?Rr’rr®?’(” csrf^ f<m^ w? « a|^l 

^*tt% Rw^ 7RtRr®kk*i ^RRtR5(} ^ ^s(RTf^tRifR— 

^srn?if5(Rt’t^ ’i^nrtR 8 

^^mnr ^*! t >it« ^ s ^n caiNc^^ ’nw* 99 ^ viit 

c^ «(if^'9 ?F^9Tt%R5(—^rmn cj^ 5(^ka?^ w ^Rrai 





'e ^(tWW ^ 


1^ 

Vx «tt*tt! • 

^ “rf^ 

^?Tci ^ >n 
c^5t*rf^ «atf^ 

I” 

^n^RTl >^C»^l^ f % ^ ^ ^ «tf^1 «ff^ ^ 

mm ^*t ^ 







^ 'piji «m“ 

^wwft ^'4) ^ ^’*Rf> 

^WftJTrtI ■t^'s^ipn— 
11l*tfft ^ cwi ^ wi 
^1% ^iPra fiirt, 

’if%^ w Rfti >ifwt? I 
’twt’T^ fwt *1^ <(tnt 
^ ^ Jlf®* TO? •tNtni 

^'sfiWt tjti ^*wfti, 

^ ?fwa #? <jMti I 
iHt m ^ ^ 

?W C«t^, 5W c^, ??pirff *ttfi,— 
^Pi^ irr®'^, 
cn 95[>rat$ ??—pt c? ^#St?! 







c9rf^ cf\ ^5t c*! ’(tw 

»rtf^r« ^im ^ Pro ^ ipro 

c^tfw n^ ii^vf I c^ ferfTNn fTsH wiN ^49^ 

^,— 15 ^^, c»i^ c^ c>i v£i^*i 

CIC15—^ pRit^ I ^ H v£ilf*f 

^ssn cnm "tRiw, ^ ^ 

^ f5(#«f i «iiTv TO 

^rftaRtc^r^ %TO'« frtfei ^ cw<n ?(%to > ^ 

’ffCTO'S ^rfcTO^ ^f%»r?[ ?f>nit^ to 1^, ^ffro fiirhe 
TO ^ I TOPf ^ ^-’fltl^ >!TO »rfTOTOc^ 

TOrtRi i ^-»ttf^^ c^ % f^TO ?%i, 

'S WTO 1(!| ^'6, JTff^CTO ^ltt?l ’f il TOW 3Tt>, WPl 

TOt^ ^5t%| dW^ CFij ^#![ I 

IfiTOf^ d(’Flh'iiTOii fro, TO TO^'« ^ 5 ^ 

^ ^TO—5Tt iTOfif TOtTO TOf ^SRr TO 

CTO tfffTOF TO ffwfcf I cTOre ftfl, CTO'S TO—ft, CTO« TOflh 
TO%C*ff ^ srf^—TOcTOTO CTO cto^TOto 

W^'S cTO-ftp fTOtHl «lftfft^ TO sn-^vfl^ ^ (4 TO(OT 

*^Um TOit^l ffiiTO I ^rtftcTO CTO'S TOicro %TOI sftTO; 
C’fTO'S TO ^ ^Pft, nro 'JiTO TO ?l, ^’Ts TOftWTO ’rtftfl 

wnj Sf», TO1 TOft TO1 ^ TOt«l fftc^ I 

ftl hwfftf ^ TO C^ CTO^ »lt%TO CTO TOtCf 

«i«lf cfsfi K*r 511, fro >iTOi ^ ^ I Jitfero 's wTO to. s^ 
5ni i Ififft-CTO 'S TO ft#8 ^^CTO, TOfl^--CTOTO TOfftnt^ 



^TVTHtnTOi 


TO I TOt^*!, ^i^tTO^, ¥rf»wH cittij—^ 

»w»T «tTO cwMTO-»r»lf^ ??te»re apjtf^TO ’Tl 4W*l 

TOf^ Tl hwtf^ ^^5ntif«T ’wWil ^1%:^ 

•TTfro S« I ’Ttf^CTO ?IFTO <TO(TO 

MS^ TO^, ^P r ^W^R tw\f^ 

^anpif^^ri 5pr5t< tor, tRRi fiRwsnw *ilf^wR c^ratf^ ^itai—Wn ^rtfro- 
*lf^^ TOst,’Trftl5T-irpF i TO«1, ’rtf^CTO TO TO ^v»t TOR 
5rr^, TOTOtl^ c^ ’^«f»I TOTO^ ^ ^TO5[ TO?1 ^PlTO, 
TOtm TOT cnN^n^ ^ aR^TO TO^, C’T^ cTO'e ^«l cart TOtto 
w^*! ;(ci5} (R ^ TOirTO, TOt^ f^'« ’^iwl i 

// TOwara ^ c^ TOf ^f^-»ftfTO c^ ^ 

srr^ i TOTOr TO»ri TOcro c^ rto— ^R tgTO<R ^ vSrr^ 

CTOTOJ’^ ^ TOTO^ ^5tl%l bpl^ tc ^ st — C^ ^RTO <RTOI 

Rt^i tfrf^TO TOc^ *rffTOf, ^to *rff^ i 

i%l c^ WRR1 aK^ ^ *I%TO I ^ R ’^'fTO 

^Pnrff^, TO»n »rf%^ '^‘Rwi <1 ?r c^ TOto^, TOtR^ ' 
(R »iTOrt, vsi TO RTf^'Q TO-TOfTO TOI Pff^ '9 «(TOR- 
TORTOt^^TO^^i 

^ TOffitfl, ^ <R TO^, TO1 ^ ftTOf TO i 

fro (R^ TO TO <R, > 1 ^ <R«t TOi '6 wtf%ir TOrTO TOr- 
(STOTTOi TOTO»r c^ ^*fTO, TO1'« «t^ c^> TO artf^ 
TO TOR TO sn TOTir^F f^TO^ TOTO TO l C’l^* TOR (R 
brf^'e^^rfroTOI TOR CtfRtI 

c^, TO « 'ii^ TOR TO cTOe fTO^ ^ Sfl I 
«tfwR TO1 TO«R RC^OTOR C«R *tTO TO 

4^1 RR C^, RW 4Jt% C^ CTO[ *R*RR*I R^HiJ'flf^'fl ^ t%ip4 

TO TOTO—TO*R TOR ^*tTOR ^ Rm RRar 

TOl^^cror® camRjR*?^ TOR TOrt wrffw ^%l>TOi 

»rrtTO R«{f^'e »iTO®rtl TOi^ «ii nTORttW^ ^IIR^ 

» 





CT ^rmsi. <ii^'8 *rr^ i c>i 

W'e c^ sn—c^ ^pnr «(^, oi ^«t^wrf^ 
^gf^iiic^ f^aRicn viiW farf^ ^rfi:^ i 

€z.^ f^N"r "HsT^ ^N»n *itf?c^i ^1%r*nr 

?n»rRr «2W^i '^narrf’w, cwfwra c^ 

^ffvbw^fl w?tN *rf?fb? »rrg[ 

^*nrW^^ ^ ^5«rm *!fi^*it6^t? *ttnj,— 

^'s ^ 5ri i ’^•1, >rffTOwi 

<2t^«i I »ii^TC3nr c^ f%3t TRirf«ff^5^5W^ cro^ 

TRtnf^ f^trsrftrNr <irfm, ^c^ni ^rw mm arw ^ «(t^«(t^ 

>R<iT I w 'srr^f^ tT’n^ »iff?i:i>T< 

^sm ^ifr«JTf<«r^ *nRfhir!:*r ^*prfc^ ^irffe^R i ^ 
7rf%TiOT?f *n:^ ^ffiir® ^T'eiri ’fspR’fer m ^ i 

C^*f ^ ^ I Wf5 ^ 5P1Wtt»nT C^ fmt^y vATn »iftTO- 

>nrM5^ C^ CJf^ ^ C? ^sm ?Ff5^ «f5 

c^*t1 c^, c^ c^'Q nf^Tit^r c^f^tm ’Ttfro- 

^rf^t^PF ^ (PI ^irf^ ^*f9rf>i, -2rf%^ 

*tf^ (PI ^ 

'®t?rfc^ >TO 1 ^rff^ c^, 

^ffvba? c^ 5ic^sf I vnfii#, fk^, *«iTWiPi, c^d%f®’«r, 

?rff^ "3^ ’Fto, ^’^¥fpni ;r^ '6 aiw*i 

^*wtlS(P5 ’^f%i 91^91^ '^•rarrikF •tfkn ^iTfr an i 
^fkrffkF krarf>i, aic^, (Pit^ «f(^f%^'srM^-®!^ vaTv afrf^ 
^ f^^i>i «i^fki ^ *(fki, tf«ri ^prr? ’rf^tro, ^f%m>c«^ 

»twr^i»fkPF (PR9! ^(f^-*rFi ^?r( %t? 5%^ an i ^«i, ^3ji^ 

^IH t C^ l b arritWi^ C^, k.f^ (PTtto 'flllf^f^tfl bC9t 5^1 j 

c^ «rff% (PI ^FWi'e an^ i f%5tir 

^nrr ^ ^fmsm ^*\wp\ f^ifktc^af, cf^ c^ 

iiwr ^nupf-TO^ *ttim wf^, 's 



^nwsr-«frwwi 


'dW’ 

ff^ ’Ts^rrf^ ^ *mi, ^!rt^ c^ts^e ^<rt^ 

'is^^ n*i ?!%»(, ^l(fw^m ^rc * Ti w t^ \ ^*1®!^ c^ 

csrc^f, OTi-®t*rN ^*rBt»T f»if«rr^ 5 a?, <srrt 

’jfwrsRf c 5 i:?, w 'srH^ i ^?Pn 

>^5} «f»ff%Tr?hn CT ^W9[ 

»Ttf^r®R c^ ’!?t^, « ^n®tc»nr c^ ^tK 
’?f%>ii»'«t# ’^•rarff^!® ;rfc>f cTt<( i '«rl'^J^ 

’TsifwlMHi »4j^ «sfff% c»rf<Rft^ ^ »rt5T«rf5^ i 

wrf^, 4 m\ 5 ri, ^ws ^»rrsrm '=rr^ -^ly^ 

yrtyrt yfwl y»n «iRty^ i yfy^r-firf^rstir *itflf^jy fyst^ 'yw^ ^t%«tt?, 
c*T lybfni y f^b c at ^ y%y =n ; ^yff^'Q yfy-yfyryy yyt^ 

yfyc^ bt^ I y fy ybg ’^natfyy^ yd>y, fy® c^ ^wcyy C'Sty'fi 'yf^yy 
T®1; cy^ c<sty*fty yi c*fRai—cyyyyfar ‘iiy^ ytfy^-yyHr 

fyy cyf^, ^styly yytytycy^ cyyy yT«rl yfBcy, c$yy^ ^yyy fyt%i 
yfy-yjf®^ yjf%‘-yTycyy yfy^ nfyb? yyi yf^ yi 1 

^•vcy^ys ^yfS yyi ytc^—‘style is the man*—yyt^ viiyflR fyyrf^ 
yyt^-cyycyy y1^, v*;^ yytfl?^ yt?[f^ ylf^vsj-yytcytbsrr?! y^rNni 

^TR^R yfw%i I yyy c«t^ yr%®jy yfyy-ytfy^ wy« ^1% w— 
lily's R f^ yy yyt<®t^ w 1 «rcwy ytf^ ^^lyfiS ytf^'^j, ^styty yt% 

^yfyty^ 1 yt%-yytf&^ yf>.»rry fyc*ry ^c«f yjyyty yfyty ^ yy 1 
(swy^—^^tyi yt% yy ; 'ytyfy Rf^-«2}bf%^ yt% yf»^t'* yfyi 

^styhe yy ; R«frs cyty'® y®, ^ycyy yi y;yTyty yy 1 wry yyy ®tyty 
ymfyajy ycy, ^yy^ ^tytty yt% yty 1 ®ti:yy cy yNiy yy yi yt%—■ 
^ y®y yy yyy cy^ wiy yjf»fytyt«iy ®ty--Rf^ cyt1%y « yrsy 5 vmi^ yt% 
yjf^jy^ Rtyi«tyty—^yty^ yfy 1 *iiy yjf^yr cy yt%, 'arfyty fy®ty 'Q 

^yfb®T cyyy^ y^, ystyi y^ ^—'®tyfy yy-sr ysyt^ yj1%y Rtyir«tyyy 1 
*4® wfyty y if yc^g j yy yt% ytcy-—(2rc'®jy1& a?Jt^, 

*yy »flyFfi> yjf^ 1 cy^ yii%y yjf^ yfy y^ ytty, yrfyty yy® 

®ty fbvi yyyi yly cy^ ^ylM yjf^cycw ’yyytf^ y^ yti:®, ®cy ^rfyty yy*r 
yyyfy cy^ yfryfe y^ ^^cy, ®tyty cy^ yRy-ycyy yyfyyiR y cy^ 



WiNi sn i ^ ^ ift»f Tstiji (j^ f«f5^ 

WflfW^^fSwi v!|^ ^ «tf^5^ ^t%—^Tf^— 

^stm «wtn, vavn w ’fTfror? i 

ifl^ c^ cw ’i>tl»r Tfs^n mf^ ^ ^ ^jarfPr srtt i 
^WFT9 c^r^TOT c»wt^ 01 w'nr »pw ^ ^ toi 

^5t^ CTO >rNff<, c^R^ 

ci>?ffTO5f5p ^ ^it^ *rfoT I c^f ^ijf^c^ ^ ^*n:? ^%tft, c»!^ 

^ ^ t? ^ car^fc^ »rrfTO-’?l^c^ ^ ^ ^ cww 

cTfftn fawri^—c»!^ c^ ^It^ #rafC5^ TO^e ^it^ 15 ^ *ltrjR 1 
>ftfTO-^-f^^. WOf? 'S^ personality '«if®«(« ^[#T, ^ f *r 'e 

^<rrc^ fro 51?^1 f?f^ 'S f?^ *11? I ^5tt?? 

♦Il?f? ?f? ^ ^ #:5i «W? ?jf%^ *ff^ ?c^, «tTO 

^ ^ «rf? cTOtf%f?5r ?T?, cs^^ c? -srf^ 

?t? ?1? ?R!^ TO I ^1%?-?T%TO Oft?l c»t? ’rtiv 
?Tf%^C^ 1 W? ^ 5 tTO f?f^ >8 *I*f^ f?TO ^ 

TOt? W C^ ?Tf^, WN»IT?t51—?faR ?jfv-CTOf 

'sTOfit^ TO fro ?%fc^ I 

^ tr?t? «2ff^? ^RJiPrftff?«i w ^<\; '^•ratf??? ^froa?, *ii?*s ‘wf^’, 
‘«r^’ '6 ‘?Toij’? ?fTO5 viiap ?7f^ I #t?5ir? ?fei v^"rf^? 

C? vfl^ ^ ^ 

91 ^ v£i^«i c? ^fc^rfRi ?t?TO, ^ vn^ -sm 'Birnw 5^ T 

^frocanr ?Tf?f%j^ <2tfTO c? cro C8t%r ^ ^ jjariM 

«i:?TO I 'srM ?t?toF'art¥ 

orr?t^ ?tf^ ?f?t? ^rarrro, m fro cro 
^Rr?f?«n ?1?, -iiTv '?*m fro »rrfTO 
?f^ c?^ ^ arrftwc^ to—» itf^ 

TO?-hTO? *t< ?t?i ttro I ??[?3i^ ?t%TO TOtar 

^*NN, (P^ ?Nto CTO'S am ??5t ?l^ ^ TO1 ’Tlfro fi, 

«ITO W I TO TOFI TO C?^ ?t%liTO C?^aT 'JTOtC? *WT 

^fao 5 *nf?, TO wft TOi »fTO '•rt^ to »itt^ 5^ 1 



8 * 


- 1 


ctrc<f cf\ nlf^TOj c^ ^?rtrinr c^ ^tfinri f 

Tl CJ! >lf«R:w emotion-c^ 

"tfvt c«ti «tf^5^ w 01^ c^ 

illf^vsj good art nfiSf-^reat art -, •ii’^ 

w <4^ ’R'St ^ ^ ^ ^rff^ I 

^ flNrai, * 11^1 TO ^ ^firatf|c»R, 

4 Ts c>i wn TO:^ 6 T%r% I 

'«llf^l*1 TWC^ TOl ^ ^ snh-iSt^ ^-’WRt^r 

c^ TO « 2 tm ^%ff^»i, ^%l vfl^yfs 

^v>\ ^*i TO < 2 prH I '^*rarrf 5 i^ 

c^'Q jprr^i %! j ^*W CTO 

^'9 iK*nj ?fcTOrt»5^t <r<r % ^11 « ^9fc^?r c^ 

^fWtffCSR, ^5Tft^ ton ^1 JlTO 

*rf<n-TfC'9 ^«. '»rf^N »rf?*i ^%tf|5f 5 ^5tfn 

^IbN wt’f •rt^i %citH c^fiNc^ 

^NFIWI •Tt^ I C^ C^ tflf^^ffiTvS ^f^^u^*t, 

^sNNTI romantio'e ???(, realistic's are—i2t^ CTON ret^C^ c^[ 
ire^tTOt^ «NfH •It'erel TO, 'Sii'^ ^ CJ!fj%^ 

^ ^flrefcw I ^f%TO ^if%»re retroc’t^ cirfsret%»R —toto 

TOf^ <2f^mc*t aN, TOtTOC’t'S ^ I CTO 

i£t^, c^Ra{ I c^ '^sint ^rPrel^ ^sNN ’jcar rei «rt niw, 

^*1 41 TOi c^fN^J, TOf « ton fareN I lilt 41f%re fedR ^ 

fro^ Tf*N ^vf^reN «nret^ai'e a^tt—c»i^ ^ ^tre (re reiiN, 
^sNtc^ 'srf^aR CTO'S TOtfro w( rei *t ^c^ t C4^ TOarfc^ f¥^ «|sN 
ciR arft I c^r TOtTO ^ fro fro ^ ^ frerore totto anre; 
TON CSITO^ TO-f^N TOl Mi{ TOtTOC^ C»rf«(ai 
TOT'S ^f^TOtf^ TOcrero TO ^ I ^TO f% arr?[ % ?—^, 
frotarf^ f^fai <lfi? CTO^ a^TO i Wn ^ ^filTO ^ C^, 

kiiTOa^ v£i^pi <iwf8 retro^ TOn-TOcto Iref^ ^ ^TOW 

TO ^ftlvsiC^—TOre « TOt’^f TO^I TOaf I C^ TOPTfn 





TjluCT c>i^ fwl^ 5 :^ TfTg:^ . 

ariipi Ti *it% ^frowTf ^ m»fl 

^ror, <jp^ 'Tt^KTJf •rft^ ^ff^'«i ^Mi ¥nr 1 

Af^waw c^,J 

«t^ s^rf^fSrlH's 'Q ^-srrrs^ 

I «rfk^?nr m %rc?[ ftm 4Ts ^ ^ 

^ 4 }f^ c^'B wrf® ^ ^ I ^«i fwt% c^ 

«rtnt%, ^ 4W5r®: =(?, i ^«rtT>i '«Rt®^-- 

im ^ t5 ^ c^it^ «rfc^ I vf5 'e ^ <2rf^i vii’f »pp 

TO ^-i>iwmtf 5 r 5 ^ 'Q ?pf 5 , (i) f^if I 

orf^'hr >TrTO*i vhto, ^rd^^tfapF >i1f|^if^»it^w?i 4 ^- 

^♦t, 'il?*v ®t^ W toPi^ TO ‘ilW’t I C^ 

fesR, vfl cTf<( ^ '®(tt%TO ^^otTOKt'e ^tro i 4 Tn TOC^ 

®n »tf^ c^ tro f 5 «T, TOWTO fiTO 5 n ^fef'e, mai to CTt^f 
1 ^ frro TOR I Tff^ ^T?feTO <^, ^rf^a? #Ito^ ^ ^Ffror 

b t fi ' ^ Tf ^ c*R, ^ fTOR ?| I ^ cTOe. 

TO*! TO, TO <41 CTOi ®T ^1 TOtC^ TOT? i TO*! 

^bOT C»i^ fRJ^-TO 'StTO tot TF’inf^an^ TOTO, C^ TO ^ TO 
TO1 TOtrr TOTO TO TRWh^r Trf^TO TOR’ic^'e ?ni TO, TO'S 

5 r) i CTO TO TOt! ^fc^ ^ 1 

TOwanr c^i TO^ff, >rfTOTO TO TORTO^rTOto 
^1 TO* 1 , Cf[ TOTO f^^l TOt«( ^ 

^ 5n i ^ TO TO tocto fir?f%Tr to—to—to '« atro TOm to, 
4 Tn c»!^ ’icf *RR TOi^ TOnn TOror to ‘aTO ’Rtcro 

"TO ^ TOR froro cTO ^ cro sc^i ;ri; TO'Q to«i <?i, 
TOfTO fro vii^n TO^ TOr ^tc 5 1 TO TOtoi 
R, TOTOnre tow TOTO, c»i toc^ TO'e TOr i TOt- 
T CT TOTO TOtm C^ TOf TO^ TOR ^ ^ TO^TOTR CTO TO 
;H^j^T ^R t ciHI TOtoT TOto^ TO- 

TORR TO^ ^JIF } «Nrtj TO^ C>!^ ctoi-tor To TO «rTO 





^ ^ ^ ^f%i, f^ c^ 4tf^ ^Ffro 5r%rc^, ^*rWTt?n[i:<r, 

m, *i^f^ '«^ 

t 4f^ vii^ -tfrft fwi, c^ ?f5ir^ c»i 

oq’ffi? ^ >rf^5—srrfhs# Tr%-. 

^n—5rT(< %ir% wto ^ ’rtf^ 

^wn 'Q *fflR:^, w ^91 

^iRi Ti ’sflNf^^ 

?l—c>r c^ m'^ ^ ym m’ft 

C’IWr^ ; "srrf^ ^ # 1 ^ C^, ^fTsiTOB? 

^ % c^ ^ c^t^T'S Ti 'fmtm cm^ ^ rt< # 5 

'Q w'«'« m, v\f^*m ^ 

^<a c^^'s ^ ^ sa I 

i£|^ C^ filf^—^ ^ C^l, ^ 5fff^^I%tClJ vn^ ^ ^tvf 
'Q ^ ?FfM ^rtf^ i «tf^ 

c»! to^nt>i 5 n, TO ^ lOT 

tot^ 5ri ^r%i, fw 

c>i^ <2tf%1l^ TO~-wf 5 t, cm « f 

f^<r to4tij f^ff% I fifim fw^ c«t^«n > Wf# ^roih 
»!*NTfc^ ^ I c^^TOoj ^rf^ ^%l 3rt^, 

5to ^ fSrato «t^ =rf^ 1 ^rf^RWf ^*iitc>! c?itTO-iP! 
^ark^ ffi*t ^Rtc^ wm ^ i ^ftoi TO*r- 

^*1 TO*r ’^Ftoff ^TOfwi^ ffi*i I 'ii^ totff 

a ^f^«lc=ra firsts TOTi:^ ^ ^ ’?« irf^ 

’Tftor^ ^ 5rf^ I Tfif*!, ’Tftoj? "arf^ ^Ttosrfwi; 

c^( ^ w c’fto^ c^ ^ ^ c? 'TOft 

^TO^ great art; ^ i C»l Cilt^ 

CTO C^toI Wifft I c^ TO ^TOC^ 

^s(f%to #n 'ait^f'S *to trfN ^arrc^, TOftr ^. TOwr mm 

^ ^arN*n[ 
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^•mfinrfW^Thn cali »rff^i «lf%^ c^ 

#rt^ *itfi[^-^rti^ c^ 'Sj"t^ «fR#51 

I ^ cf^ »rffewf c^ •tft«tt*i TO ^ TOrfwft 

^5Wr^ m ^[*r^ i (SsriTs^r TOfhr m ^ fj?t% «t=i-’ft«Ri, 

^NOT C^ W*r^ ^PIRt?( ^5( TO tfl^tf^ 
frotn 'H^'e frof ^ 1 



«jW^ ^1 

^sm ’Tff^wf^, Tm 2^H '*rwm ^ta? 

w tf?i w?t% m 

>rc5( (?vt^ 

c^m m 

^ 1 tuft ^ftroni -stf^^ tfn 'sifw? 1^ m^cfi 

^ ^ I *^(t5W(V, ‘^rfffrv?^, i£|^ *l3gc^ %| 

’rWftfiTOf?r cwt=(, TO wfcit I 

W^ %l 4tTK TO5(, ^tr!|7 Tl ^WPI tlTl C^ WlT*lfil^ ’Tt!(C«n[ '(Wt'5f<qC^ 
4prK Tf^ 1 f511%^ TOtft ^ I ^ 

fe(t?t '$m%^ j\ -swn 
c^PT^ TOtfi^ ^ I 

f^ms: ^ft^ibatc^ I ^Ts c»it «rt^ ^t^*it^ ’sjfr ^ *rfc? f^ 

^5>i»Rt^ ifwi ^ ?n( fH^’^ ^ 5111 w (?»rt^ ^ TOTrr 

TO I” 

^r W ift fi ^ TO«ft TO5^ ft, tm i*tc?re ^ 

^TO3( ^ I 

w crofter ^ ^ ^ ^ ft, c^riTOT^ ^ ^ 

”W^ fll^S ^ft^ ftH #, ^ ntf^ STK^, 

»mw 5 (t^ TO C^f ^ ^ 

trtfe^ TOi:*r--‘?(^v ^pwn wmn m^\ 
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>rcp! ^ CH, *£| ^ ^ sw I’ 

^%»R, ‘^rfwi ^ ^ >[tf^ sn I* 

‘iR^ i* 

^fiTO c^ c*f^ fsiTORt c^ ^’c? or<n ^ I 

’ntr<^ ws ^ >itwffw Jitfro Ti w ct>w rrsr, 

'*<*<15^ ^!T*f ^csf <sic^pF ^!wwft ^*r*rli«*nr 

4ff^ thr «ft*iT’ htR cw^riR I ^ ^ ^ 

9|f% ^ I ^f^»ii>ai c^ rc? cirm fa[, ^*titi:>i 

iD?R wflF^fJi 5f%? srrf^ ^rwhe i 

A^\bm ^ ^ 1 

^ ^’9TI f%tR ?rt«t^ C5R^, 

^ '6 »rfT5 ^ I ^ -r^prff^ Tf$T^ 

^ ^ «tf% 







c^\ 

nm c^, c>rmt?r 

c^t=rrf*f ^in, 

^ ^ c^ ^n, 

15ft ^ITlfesT i 
^ ?r5i c^rm, ^rfbqt^ 

^fk 1 

g?rr1%n ^ »ii^, ?rr^ c^t^r ^snf^ (P^, 
c^ ^s?rfpi— 

c^ «nn, ww f^n^rw 

"STO I 

^arwm ’iftsr 4M%ir ^f%, 
nrPnii ^ttsj. 

^! 

cjfwr c^it^ 

C^ ftOTT C>T c^, ^ ^ 




>e 

f^tt^ 

-pwr f^, ^«rr^ ^ 

«i) I 

rpr ^ ^’«rff^, »p ^ irfwt»R, 
’Tfft^sj^jrrt! 

wnr^ *m ^gsW^i 

w ip^ »r^ f^- 

oit ^«n ttf^, wf^ ?rn^ w 


8 

c^rhst^ 

f^t^»f c^Rf^ fwfr^T c»i^ 

^ 5 ^:^ R^srrm 

’TTO, 

»nt>prf^ tf^-<Rt^ 

"«Wn” c^ 5 ?! 

iqtsR ^t^, 

5 !Fi:»T f% ’f^, 

cw^rrc^T •'5^r9|w=m:^” fk^ '*c9ftf%*«Rtc*i” 
•SRI R^R»l ! 



^ i frgp ryrii t d» 

^ntf^ ^ror, ^ 

»pri, 

^ppf9( ^iPFCT 

f^-^jcsmRi! 

^Piv5) '5tf*nn **rc»r?i ■’cwi 

*tt%-*nr-«ipBf, 

^5T*PT "^apRRN” w^1 fw^, 

»rf1% I 

» 

f^«rw?n 

^ f%n ^rNrf^*i ^— 

^tf^ ^^rsni c^ j«f^ 

f<r«ra ! 

?rf5i ‘t(4r^’ fir^ 
f%f^ ^tcvfic-r ?— 

v®f%s, ^tf^» ^'sri, '*raf^r«F, 


<t 





15 ^ ^ ^rfc^ ^ 

c^ mm "^wwv* 1 c^ nf ^! 

^rapRF wife*! c^ c»rc»i •ff^^ 
ii|f¥^WW5t 

^ f% c5f( wWc^ afti ^nwn ^(t^ic^ 

f% «r^, 1^ c^ ¥^, c^ c»i '^^n, 
.c»i ^ ^tc^ ? 


utfirrs, 

wf^Rt»n, *twni ^1 
^irif 1 

cm\j ^sPT-'aim^, ?HR-'SW»l-^ 
c^i ^rfrr^, 

*tf^ Slterjel I 

^rw*r ^stc^ ^ 

^rrfiw ^F9ut«i, 

^rtf^ir^ f^, ^ ^ »rr%w^ 
f^?R«rr«ii 
(ii *tf^, 'ii iswiif 

C^CIPT! 

^n c^ ^ fsrf^, ’fm c^rhn 

flWsr^prNft ^ 





cmwm «tf%i^ i(rmt»rr5^Tt? ^p«nr 
I ^?f%»r?( ^:t<Ri c^, ^ffTSRr ®tir 

fitf%^-rt^r «rrc»rrb^ ^ str^ i ’sj^r 

^tn ^ ^ oq f^rror ^srw^lt f^t^wfanw « 

^<frf*t^ 9if3T^f>itsr ^i?»rTt*tt<(Tt^i i ^f%i:^? 4rf% 
f%f^ vii^i «(n?t«( I cro cww iitirf^ 

3rr?( wn 1%t?%5mt*i c^ orr^ 

^wn-Tf^ ^5fw ^'3) I 'sit^wn m c^ wf^-Ws»ri 5?1 

i f%^ c>? «t«»*x^ 'srf^’s-t 

-e ^-(Spitft’ istf% I ^ »w ’*w 

^nRtft?[ ^c4 «fqf^ i ^ ^ cwt^ «itt*i 

4m>f •.^*R i c^ fsnic^ ^arf^nrl c^-^rai ^i5t?*i ^fi ^- 

«rc*r5i f?T5 ^?rrf5, c^ «ic3t^ «rwhaFj irlvrt^ i 

’mi c^ ^^RiTf 'irsnji i%tfi, ^tiri ifWw^rst^i 
^tf^^-f^fi^i J!>riwtb5rr^ ir?ri 

’nrnn fb?i5( itai fSK^—t£i%i fm«rt 
ciT=t »if¥»r5 C5^ ^f!^ ^qfRTi wt^ *rrfir aii i 
^♦nr ^if& ’Tf'Tt^*! »Rlr3rM '6 ‘^jtif^i^i’ ^•ratc’nr ^«rrf^ 

fiCiiWFi I fii ^ ifki ’Prttitwl-cTOi ojifei ^ 

m «t^ 1%^ *rrflm, 'iivtcH^i ’Rtcitbsn-’itficTO '!i^ whot? ^ 
ntfi tw , ^tih[ ’irntm ’R 

itii 



iftWW-^M^I 




c*rnc«tf^ ^fwnr fw 'e >rfft%^ 4if% f^^f^si— 

iij^ ^*1 < 1%^ \5S?r- 

5f^? j^-^ftwt9m c^ftrnr wrPrati?, 

^WOTir c^t^rN-«(^ «sW^ c>l^ ®ti?t^ att^^ i Tr«fb(f^ 

»nrei c^ ?Rt^ '»rrw' to jtI—^ "^i « i 

^ ^*rg f t^ TOtTO-, c^ cTO N-a r^l^ ^ 

yt^ittg , TOft itit ^ %< <ft TO <gr^t ^ ^g^iTO \ 

^rffonr <4^ f^trwf?r 

'e>it%TO >^^cTO^ TO TOtm »TtlTOT TOf 

»rtf5N I *rtTOl ’iTO TO^t% ^atfWw? « TOtfw 
TO TO 1 'W TO 'Q ^>rtcw? TOrfwi «st«(t^ 

I ^tTPRr ^(w ^ #:TO“C^ 'Q flfto-^iwi i *rpTOi 
CTO ’iTO^rf®! TOf-f^ratf% 'e fip^fTOTO ^ 'ilTv ^ 'S atfro^ 3R- 
^JliTO 'TOI-^^PTOR «rai ’WTO^ ^C5( ^f^TO ^ ^ftro. '^' 

^rrft c ^ j ' ^ cTOTO T5!^ ^iTOf^ I TO TOt?r to 
TO TO35t^?rl? •« C?tTO"f^^ ^Ttf^fro 15Wt^f«^ ^fSro^ I TOtTO 
TOW TO aw CTO Wff^ '“TTO to I WtTOW 

»rrfTO TOtC^ TOTO*I «?|TO? TOtfw f^TOW 55i3r TOt^ 

TO TO i f^&u^ ’r:[%*r 

>rrf^tTO ^ '6 TOt^ TO^ I ^ifro ^TO wfw-wr<ff^ 
^(#(rTO 'W^ f^cBgif I «ii^-TOW TOl wtcTOinr c^n 
wt^TO^ fTOwh*tit^ atcTO=(, TOt^ wf^-wt^fro? to TOr^w 
3rt^tcTO TO tTO apflJi »rrTO*r5 ^ffc^w wTOTO, to^TO^w 

TOt^ ^Vftllfif Wf%f^ ^ 1 

TO*W TOTO« TOcsw *ITO WTOC*W arfwTOTSl I 

^1%?tf5iw arf^TO C^ cTOtW TOiri W%l WtTOW ajlwjf^ «Trf ^ ^t ffl^ 
TOfw ^y rf ^ c * i J [ . ^ItTO TOSki c»f^ c ^t v t iw^ TjfPW TOc^ Tor 
srftj) ^f%TO»w cTOtw ^nro-cTO ^Tn TOTO-^srik^fTO^TO 
amif^rf^TOnf^TOH*! TO c^tfTO, TO ^ fTO-apBln 

TO^, TO TOTO « ^TOl ^tro T>?iPff^ 


^WTSTV WSIfraf 


^te 

wf^ c^tOT I « 4 i^ ^«tw«r ^Ncsrt ^ 5 t»n:^ wsm to, 

if^i^ §cw»->it«CT «raj’P n^ f^TOH? 

fro ft? 1 fcinr '^•f^Tf^roi ftro^ 

*xi^ wnr, cwf^n:^ ^ ^n;— 

>© ^ 5 tf%TOt^ ^twaff I ^?iTO ^«iTO wrnir ^ 

*j[?^ik3f-’iTO TO^fwffTOR, 

*tti:?[5C ^ I ^f^^Tc»Rr 1^'s^ 

f5wfc»Rr ^ ^ f^tc^ I <?tiHi^i«r iW? <si^ wnr ^5wfc>T 

^f^)^-CTO ’Wt<*l C5^ ^f^9t%»R, 1%!^ «JfW«(TO 

f^canj "srMTtf^TOl >« ^ v£i^ fPP1 ^1^ 1^ 

srf^ I TO*I I 

(25^n^i '^ws^ TO*! ^vs ^ifnsTO ^ *Rf««w:aRi <sf$^ 

^1 ’Ttf^T-waf ?f!3Ba[tTO '«rrf^^ 

TOtcw^ »R^ f^TO-nf^! 'e <ii^ ’r:(< ^ 

f5fTO I "^cTO >2t^ f^?:*! TOtcw ^ t%l f»(TO—’itfero 

TO*f ^ mf^ >iTOf TOtcw?r fNt*rf^i i ^ 

c^Ttf^st^ TOtw nf^ *#5 c^ ^c*PTO^ ?!t5( 'e ^ ^1 nf^TO, 
TO1 'T^TOi TO TO =n I ^TORtT’it? c^'W’^T 3i7[< < 5 ^ ^■pTO— 

^ ’rt|s«rf«fi*i TO, c»iTOp?r TO»iTO^tc^ w i 

^^-"Tf^ ^nroi^ ^f^TO TOTO 1 

TOt^T *TO-Ttor,’ ‘i5^ii«r’ «t^f^ ^?[f3w ^nrai »itoW'5! 

rtr® ^t% nf^l TOtTO*i ^?l 3 rsi TO ^fwft^ i TOot TO^ 
TO TOf^^, Ttfl^ <sJTO^ f^TOps TO31 irftaRtc^ >ff^ ^piTO 
^ « <sJTO?®i to ^ I W^'S c*(ti>t^f5 ?^^TOW? TOrtl^ ^srro^ 

’TOtoi^i cTON ^*rrf»(TO TOTO fkfm 

'e *tflht»!TOr5 ^tTO^rTO^ ^rrf^ i c<sCTr 

to-TO, iro to«R-TOTO*’« ^ TO-tflfvs^tt^ia c^ ^P§hT ^ 

t%TO TOTOm fror^*! cmn toto '« TOf'fr 

# 

^tfro^ Mjiwr TO*ri aitfl^i ^rriro '« TO«f-?rf^ i ^^tro tot, 

TO c«TOr c^ TOn TO 





ta 

fN-«(W« c*NTf^ ^hrr^ i w >Rt^ 

, ^f%^-TOtirr^iw, « cnfk^tt^ i ^?r 

«R»r <rWir «W »if^ ^ i tfKwrt 

<rhrt? w c^ ^ ^ ^ngfg 

'iWr c»mt% <nri *n:^ 3Tft I c«m 1^ ^ic^ 

^ sw %i, 

f*R-t%f^WfWl <lt^ C?tf|% f% ¥fWl Cl ll f^Hfi ltCT^ »ff^ ictstrn 

*rf?Tfr^, ^Frtrt^ ^ i 

« 

C5^ ^«Hf5R5 c^TRt^ ^r$f^ I 

c’llfwmwr fwT'e <A-^ ^*t ^tM*! ^ i 

c?<rr^ ter^«i-Trtr ^rff^tr^ i « 

f% ^flfUl »WC^?r WfW ^ *ff^, <Sff^^'«f9T 

c^r^rtwi «tc^rMrt( w?{ ^r?R ^ i ^ 

•it^ *ttf^c^, v£i^ fWc5^ 

f^:*i m -^h ^ i 's 

5f9ipRf ^<r Ftf^ i ^«[f^ '^•rart^'«*rtW 1%i 'ii^ 

TO!^ sn I >0:5^ ct[, c^ fS^ 

c^ <2i«ra-Tff|^ ^5t«Rt«cN*i ^sm 

^srfc^ I <sm TO 'srrf? 's ^w«i ^e *mm ^w i ?f^i 

hfm ^ ^'91% frorR I (jRR ’jrffHRi ^*mp\ 

^TOtfr *t%R—(Rt^ 9 ’5i^*t^ ^ 

*rfTOt^ hwi ^ I 

TOff^ ^flwTO w ^ 9 

’TOR, sTi ^ ’f'^hrs^ R^Rf^, »rtfsn, 

«t9rf TORJ *R(f% 9 ^rfH' TOi ' ^ f^ CT ' -i l »if^ wi 

•ttk^ 'fli ?(^w ^ tfff%9i W9 TnTOr f%i 

fCljfiwl TtflNl Citw C^ »TRfl^ 

•R ^%iRr «if99t9 (?#«in cTf^ *j j ir R ^ ^ ^ sn i 



^(JW ’wtr»rt5sn ^#^T=T 4Rrw nf^ w 
TO} ^*t*we CJim c^itir «tf%^ i ^Tf^ c^ vii^w 
tim ^ c«li^ «rf^!l^, TO1 »Pvt^*r 

c^ I 

ttro »ITOt «wi W i^icvftc^—«tTO ^^*1 I ^TTOl 

*ttM * K . V ^ 

«’HTO «R^6Riir ^9 «rf^ nroR i 

>f^«m ^CfTOtitl—TO! ' < t VCTO^ TO, 'Sl«P? TOTOfPTO 'e HHNftronr 

TOR I <R 1%^ TOTO Rt^f^Whr 

Tor to ^ 'Q Nroi.f^’rf’R^'Sf’f‘fT i ^roi 

*I?rRR 5FRt^-TO Tf^R fsTOTO TOTfro 9%l, TOR TO 
IJ^TsTOtTO c^«t'flf«l 'e *rflTO (R<TO TO9 ^ fwi « TOC*fir 
^ TO } TO 1 TO TOi ^ ^ •if^nf^ »it^ I 

fro ^ 5 ^TOR Tot® (R C9itf%^ fsTO OTRf5T p TO =R, ^ 

TO-TOTOTfTOT^II TOf^e TOR ^*r%RT TO i '« 

f^TOtnf 5^ TOIJ TOR *tf^^f|TO i fro 'SRR fTO f^Rl TORI 
»l•^ffTO n?NTO ’a^ f^RR I fro ^ to >rTO TO?i 

TORI ^CsrRfTO f%f%-TOl ^f^TOR I f^% TOtR^ TO1 TO^, 
TO^'TO 'S TO^’ff^ I ^RR ^Rn-®TO^, f^'Sf’ff^, TOPItft’f 

(versatility), ^R *rtlR^%TOl, TOTOhfF5T (variety of 

appeal) »!^TO • ^TO ^*!IR 'ii^ 

«fTOR^ TO TOtR^ TO-’t^ TOfroR, TOt 9 TOf?TO « TO ^1 
brfTO TOTO fiffTOro ^TO-bT^ 4 tf^ 5 i^ ^Tffro l 

^ l >t*f t ^ ' <R ^d%5R TO1 ^tf^TO ^rf^af i TOR TOt^ 

TOR^ *Rr^ ^ TO I TOR TO?*f TO froiTOi, 

«tTO ^TOR» ’iTO 9TO, TO?9 ^STOR 'S c4%fTO^ TO'‘"*RTO1, W«^1lTO 
TOiR •fR^trtTO*! (precedent), TO^ TOtotI, 

TOt^IRR TOTOI (fantasy) « ^tTO ^iTOrfi’ ^aRt< TO^^t—^4 ^ TO^ toI 
Tor ITO** I ftRR TO fTO TOR «rf9*tRR 

cTOr TOto«i TOIto TOTO^i, TO=r TOftcJR toTO WTOTO 
'SRtro^ TO^ TO^ ftTOff « TOtRt^ TO^TfRI f|«f%i TOti 





cir«,*nRti|:v fi:^ ¥fhi i f^wt»iwr tf^ 

m. a fM ^tm^rtf^ c^!lii»f 

wvt^ I5W « ^nf^ ^5^^ 'H^Rtw «wf^ I 

»^c^?[ ^iT^rfRi ^*Pfr¥T c^rhmw fstii 

^ »rf^ 1^ ^F%i »rxWi I 

^f%tinr c^^n ^ ^e to i 

>Trf*f^ TOR »r?:^ 1^ «if®'^fR^f ^f^>i*(i=ii ip^TOR TO *nrrf%^ « 
^ors^r w cTO-TOwfe TO, 

4(f^ 44^1 '9 ^ *r*R *r*R 5RFJ TO I ^tfro f^fi 

5 ^:^ i ^ smpF ^tTOTO nf^ TOt^ 

atf^nro ‘flCTOTor TOrai cron ^ «iiTOtfar« ^*fTO >n 

fsifirc^, <TOi’ 'Q ‘TOTOtm w 

’TO I TO ^IRR TO1 ^*TO »ttfTO TOt% TO 

CTO-t^aF*r-TOTc^lTO ’^TOcTO^ ^ftTO l TOt^ 

»rt[< ca^ *tflR I ^ ^rftetc^R to *^«nr 'f to 

iW TO«r?5 'Tf^ ^^?n’ ^^-fro »ito TOtf^ 

«tTO^ I ^TO TOT, ^^-wrsi '« ^ffrR f t cTO TO 

’TTOi TOTf^ TO^n »rNf^*i ®if^ ^ I 

WR i^TO ^TOtMI^ *ff?^«TO C^\^!TO 1 I 

TORI *rr* 6 m «r 5 TO TO 1 «ji^ 

%r TOC®? cron (R, <nm *tf^‘i '« TO'f^ tojv 

TOrrft^ TO1 1 TOi n^ i!i^ 

^^TOR TOT ^rfB^ i TOT[ ^>IR^ ’TtfTOT C^ TO 
TO^"^ ^TitfrorsT, TOtm 'ii^fl» f^TO»r 1 ^ Scott 

'S Jane Austen, <iiTs Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 

Charlotte Bronte, George Meredith '6 Thomas Hardy cR^I ca (%9 
^nTOcwi c»R^ TORI i f%i TO:>r ^*ram?R «r*tT^r« TO^ 

^TORTOtrrsTOi «itoTO5 jti ^ ^ cTOwi to*i TOrrftsr, 
«TTO TOro^tfro TO I TOR-RS ^ffTO ^ TO, 

'e ^StTO TO«*f»rNTO TOTRt-f^TOTO 4TO 





Ivanhoe-^ Eowena-Bebecca-?r ^ ^Ffwi ^ i 

«r!j>rf5ri^ >ir ^i 

^natc^nr ’jfi ^ «wf*i =rf^ i ^ ^ '^natf^im 

wsrra smra-JTff^^ n'^ *rff» c^ turn wn 

^1 5R:? 1 ^ *11^ ^«i ^tf^ ^im ^ifaTOf cTi^wnr cwm 

^Tf=( ^ 4t*ni-aTt%^ »rt[< 4tf^5c^ ^t*ttaRi^ 

Eebecca-ir ^TCTOT, « Bowena-? W 
c?ft^ cat5i^ 3Tf^ srf^ I 

fwa Bebecca ^ ^rfCiRl ^^—Bebecca ^STt^si 
*rf^ t?dw5nii, ’«rmi^ i ^ f"H pi* ’rf^ 

^;ri-«t®it^ t^ff^ 1 f^m 

>6 'srarfa f5nicat%?r 5%anr 'S aMc^it 

i ^c^Ri 'srf^fN’n ^?:»r ’^•i'«’ftifSia i 

f^lKet%?J 5f^-f^n ^Tft I t%i '« ¥IR1- 

^tm ^ ^ ^<5rh5f«f, ^-’Rtr»mR1, 

fst^ brc^ ^911 c^t^rt^ 4f«tt^t, 

^ t c< t5gm ~ n£i >R^ '*t^ >r^< f5[wa « «t^ c«t^ '^natPica? I 

•ff?if^[ir '8 ^t*f f^*i c^ c^t^i c8(%^ ^‘nra 

v^»tatf9ic^ «it%wrf^r$i atVrc^'e ni^if^ 

*tf^ >st^«i i sRRTft^ 

«*rf^t?r-«rf^*f fsi^a at^*i i 

TOn Tt^rr^ c*rw:^ ^rrwr^, 

<« ^rHf^ ^nsTfm ^t?i f5i^ ^ 9i^t^ 

c^m 4r?f^ cvf«tt5t =rf^ i 'e ^*ffr=(—ca^i 

3n, fwraR -, ^nrrr? 

a «t^ ^ ^ I ^^-«tf^T? toRVatCSI 

oitfSra^ c^ cifr^ ^srmtw? ’^•t i 

^^facsfff ^^tsf ^’laR-hij aawT^l I 

^natP!?’rr«rr^‘i *rf^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ sn I ^ f ^ t>t « 9i1w5^^ *ii^-at^ 





^»p?(ir »rw '^*wrfw wh 

-rsT^tr® WR n^ 4Wf^ i wrs fros? 

>iw vfi»-f^^jf^ « Upf^ ^rrc^i *rKt^j 5»Rt^lit^ 

'Q *r:? I 

ws wt^ 5 ?f%m ^ i sn, cm f^TfmWT, wm 

viim I ^ «rtir »^ f^ ^i f>i^ 

^•rarrm ^ iaRtl? tff^ 'siw 5rr^, ^«rf^«i or*w%r 

»i%F I cm w ^srrfit^'n: ^ . wi 

^ mi Ti mTv%TOj »it*rm*i 

^ =rf^, carfc^ <2Wf^ i 

am «i^ Ti 5rr^, ^i%m-'®^*c*Rr arf^ 

^ c*^ >iirf5( Imfw ^ srr^ I ^ c^m 

^•«f«^tf*!^'41 cafsn mw ai»f5 ’f*fT *m:? =^11 *1^ 

c^^(ra{-^«ttf9r^ ctftcanr m ^ ^‘i; mnf^-mt?rm mc^ 

arf^ ^ ai’vfir^ i to cmrsf arfm*t 

^*r f|»T Ti ^srm m*i f%, ^rrm cm ^^«i 

5rrt—-mro c^ ’»rffm mtc^ 

! wi c»fh? '« *i4c=nr flaiflJ c^^t 1%fV^ 

*ii<rtR m5% ^ >8 mn ^l^m-wtro *i< ' m 

aim ^IWffl' C^h^-f^^TO f^w€h mTfC^I 'BrfWTrf^ 
car ^ arffmifti, m^r mtc^ ars5-ainai c^’f f^si 

««st«nrfmn f^*rr^ *w»ffw*r m ^irteci=i i 
i5fw =n:^, c>r m ^ f ^ irtc= » iii *rr«r<t9*i ^ i >6 

‘m»i^»n* mfm? m^mi? ^*Rr i 

«rtm} t 1 %mnr nmm ai\^ 

^Tm c«tTO ^ftfn<n ntfiia i ict^ i ^*wtca! cm*r cm 

mtfw^ chivalry ?[1 m^’t? *il^ caiffef^fU faimcmi fws 

m I ntim-carf^-mm^ ^TOJ cwmi ^ m 

^ 'S TOTO pfmi f¥| 





- 


f^ I ^«rt?r '*?’PPrt^f%’TO 's '««( 

^ ^ I ^ f^jprr? 3#® fh3Rif»Pvnj7 »rW « 
c^ »rwf^ iif^ ntein tti, 

ort^T^ ^^^9^ 3Tf5i?l ^tfsw *itnr i ‘®*r(»n 5 ®»rr’c® 

ctft«i—4(^ ?^wfirn?nr ^ sw^^itnnir 

«t1?rt®tfiif% (HKtcjrrt® «f®w®nr ^^tiiiij i 

®*rt»n^®»ii Of ?Tc®R ^srf^^rrfJi^, ^ ®tf^ fwr^ ®t^ 

^Ti ^ 5111 >n[4^n -^ff^^rff^ 

'Sr'R^>rrc?rt^’55'irr«R®i'Q 

^^^9 .1 3Tr«rhr«i csftc^^r ® 1®- 

f^msyi xrt® c^ Tr®-*tf^titiii ^®Tn:»T ®nFt^ fewR ’f<n- 

«rr®t«n-^^rr5(, '»rfi’«ftf^, ®t^l «st®f5® i ®tTf^ *nf 

'srtf5|^ *rf®?tc^5i I ‘^tTTi:^’ wc»rr^tr 
^arat®[®®i ® ^ ^ ®t*rc5nj «nrr>i ^^iTc? i 

’Tf^rMr*! ^N5?-?fiirr?i ^Rt^Rirl c^ ^ 

4ti®w 5rr^ I ?®T®i, 3!Rt^ ®Rf^5i®i, ^®tTn:^ 

*nfWR—vfl ait^ '®rWm '2tf®Bgf^ ®^f® iFK I 

^®1^rt>l CR f^Tf^ «ff®^ iffWI ®1^1 ^®t^Tl 

®tf®^ ^N^51 f%®® ^ftf®c® *rrcir ^efter ®«f:*f®csw 
31CW 3TCW wtft ®tRW®he I ’TfR'hJ*! '^irt^ 

fsRPc^’r f^n »i®ti:^ «tf^f9i® ^^151 

®w;t =«, ^^-nfww f®i ®r8tw 

«l1®^ ^ntntc? ^®f!rfc^ ^ 1 

*barmnj’ ^^jpsm Ttwr?^ w f®f®-*t®^5nr f®® 

^ ff®®aRtc3nr ^r® f5[f®®®tR ®f^?n ®tci 51 

^f5Rtc5, >f®9tf5!® bflar ^®Tf5|^i fSnit^ 
^®5nrit^ ®t®«i »if^ ^ft®i 

^f®ffTO ®t® «rr«rf® ^ 1 c^am^ ’itRtf®® 





^^ nwTfn i ^IwffSro 5fiw, 

w»f5( <t^ f^pitmt^ygl, c*fHj 'Q «rrsj«(TO— 

*rfTO 1 ‘^im^’ tS^ *m ^ 

^<twj *i%TO ^i^fitcwrrsTO 

^ sn I cTrr-c4ff^^ c>rwir ^sf^ 

fsfk^s ^ i *rwfw5 •sm^ crf^r 

*tf^m *w-fl^ nf^Thr wr*Ri ^rrt i c^ 

%< *t ^f»ii^ li)^ c»rW^ ^ >[5f5T! ^ »r5i 

<« I ‘cwft 

4rf%?f^ I v£i<rti^« ^srM'^tr^Nr ^>'it*R 

I TO «tfn ^5tTf?r *n:<i ws »iTO-»3Wtm 

viic^nr I^RT*! TO 5n I C>f Tflf^TO^ TfWt^ 

nl^TOir TO ;rff^ ^itf^c^ i *rfk^ ^jfsn ^i^sTtroni m 

*i|^*r TO I «l^ ^fhR-Wl <tfB 1 

TOti:^ arf^c^ i ‘cirft TOtTO ^sCP^-^fTro^ 

ij51^5h.h<i i 2W^ ^jtTOJi ^^t* '^f^^iPi4 <2fiii *r*P!t^if^ i 

^nrN^ TO'«•rrfv TtTO?r «niT^ c?cni3 ^sitrofr^i f^i^^ii 

1 vil^ f^»3 v£H5rrCTO11 TO)t373 

^*rr«f^ ^^itc^, ^ ^f^^-arstc^ f^c*m \ 

^vf^TO 'S TO^ttrn ^ ^ *TO I 'S 

TOTO8 i5t?i ^ c^ C5t\ ^ciR 5it^, *!nr«i 

TO1 I 

W—tTTOI ^TOc*!? c^ ’flfTO? ’It^R ^fwrc^ai, 
TOTfl ^rtortr^nr to?i ^•fj^ i ^nsTfc^nr to ^pf^ ^ ^Ironr 
5i^i-TsTOJ«fTO '6 c^itrora tfrfro wi, Tro^u-’^rroni 'SffB^i 
—•f-q-^^if^riflt^r 4f^f^ w c^RtTO^ ^TN'STfTO vit<s^tw fi>t^?i1 cTOI i 

»!%»'^arTO #rtl W.^ «tf%TO I 

^TOPi?r w ‘TOtRi^ TO^ ^»TOR ’P^wji} 1%i ^[froir 

^TOTO to ^ f% TOtn-*ltTO -TOT ! ‘TOtRl^ TO^ «ITO 





'e ^ i mi wr w 'st^ »ifc^»r 

5fN-ffeir*i, #rf%4tyf^-^*i^ Thtt^if «i^ 5rwf^<c ^ 

>rxf^*i f^=? I ^ ^*mp\ ^ ^*rartt»nr ^«rf^ ^ 

•itc^ I j[^^irff5!m crow \ ^ 

cw c6tc^ c^ ply ^ ^ 

^tc^ c^t^ ^rflrai fw^ fw?i 

nf^ i ^if^«rrc»!? 

^t^stm vij 91^ ?T9wi ^tT^ixw^ 

?i*r^<nr ?ff^5T, ^ ^-f^nrt^, ^ ^tif c«r^ ^t^^^nitiiri^ 

vii^ I ‘^siwi^ ^wcf^f ^?f^5nr 

^*rfci?( »i^ c^ ^ r 

3T^< I ^-Nr ^•rf^«r® ^t'S 'ii^ 

twfsrs m i ^tnwt^ cm wwtirJT^ emu 
m ! ^Tfr?r ^snitTO f^^»i^r?( 

^n9Tl% Tf^TTl ^ ^ I 5^51? «r5f%^ 

nfipi^rff^ »rsrf«fr5(f^ «w? ’®rWi:?? ^Tf^'Ts 

ci?^ csit^t^^ Tf*i^d> c»mrrt?i f^^n f^t^itf^^, ^t^- 

^9^1 ^ ^st^rfc^ c»ft"f 

c^t^—^ti:^ ^rftotc^r? i£i^ ^ ^tfwnc^ 

m I ^rf^-^ifwt?r ^spwiw^ 

m -. *rt*r ^icsnT ^ ^ti:^ *\mf^ ^ to, ^ TOtc??? 

w^ ^dlir ^*rf^Th[5f^ ’wfr^fsc’^'s ^ <it?TNl ’'ftJ:^ i f^ 

TO>!-*Tft*Rr c^ 'srhstr «mif^-f^^t5( ^Hi^tc^, ^stTO mi 

c^ «2m ^1 TOtc^r? ’tsc^ 

f^rirf^fTOni 5r^m TO ^ll5^ to:?, ^c^tro to?- 

f?TO^ w? TOTf^TO ?toi:? 1 ‘^TO’ ntd^ m TOtura 
■?4t:'St C*f^^TO? C’lt TO? ‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio’ 

TO? I WM^J-TO? TOtwr TOtc? toT-bif?f%? ?JtTO, ‘il?’ 4? «lt?l3r 
^nV 5 CTO? ^TO^ ‘TOT?(W ^’iph^t’? ??1 ?^TO? 1 f?l ?to« 





«i^^ «m^r^tTOir i 

c^ c^ ^wrfwr W- 

»if|^ nfirf^ ^ <sw?^tc^ '^ruTt^ 

*rif?TO ^ I *nT ^ c^itf^wirtro 

'e nwR ?r^ ferret "tf^ ^PRt?!-^ 

fn»*!j «^rf?4^, ^rMm «ni»r5i '« oit^nni ^^l^rsi ’wii v£i^ 
^>it¥*tt ^ ^ I ^*rfrw^ ^cnf^ 

^- ^■^c sra ^ «D^ «(*nifn ^<-c^ 'e wi^-Hi^it^j'<i tW^ 

^•tt^ ^*Rrf%^ 

^n®tc^ sut ^55^ *rtjti:^ ^51^ ^nwt»i 

^it^ 'e ^ ^F%tr51 

tfl^m ^55tf^ ‘w c^ ^ i 

»!t‘(nr«i ^Nisnr ii%i w 

arm w %H» ^ftffvft^^i «t^ i 1%f^ 

5rr?I "ttfe St? ^ ’irf^Htfe^R #T?1 ^SH^tOT torM 

.*tc^ ^sWf f¥%^*t iWr filf^tif 

^ I '^nstf’PF ?rf^ ?if? ?fs? 5OT ^?srwc^ >6 1^ 

I 



>b'>«r tot H ^ I ib -88 >ic^ 

i:»i ^ ; ^STOJ f^i Ktt*rf«flt^ 

Wf C’lf^’jpR CS^ 1 tirt^ m ib-BS »R ^1%^S5 tTi»TW?t9 
•Jffflfl ^^9^1 ^8Bf^ sit® ^POR I *ltt C»(? ^F%| 

C4lf5jr5^ ^5itl <2m ’PHR >6 f^-'il *tf[n C»R I iTaj^^ 

'sif^ffl^ c^ ^»rRn*r? ’«i«t^ c^t5? ^- 

■' 8 ?|-^-^'a>e ^ nt^ ^ i 


^rc»rcir ^poir 

^cf 5^ 1R1 I 5 ^*iaf— 

>it%R 'e ^f%< 2 rf« v£i^*^ iRcfnf 

^tfinmi '8 ^ ^pf^ 91 ^^ ^^1, fltt*taf «l^—^ii^'e ami »i7[«f 
'ifci I vii^ ’mi 55R *rhe?i %ftf 1 

ifi^ar iRci (‘’i^ iRi' 5 rfni '6 

iHR mtm ib« 8 > ^ 5 t%^} w TO TO ' 4 »tt?r i «tTO 
«fTO TOci^ tftrot ifro i ^froranr 

TOR ^ IRl 'S TO W f|l I TOCl 

?tfirfi» ca|% I iifiJ iRtif ^ 'stc^f—f^TO fifro, cTO^ A, fefU 

c«t%r® i ipi^ f^^TO, cTO^ cat%c^ t^Tsw f|i i» 

TOf% ‘’Itf^R CqtTO^ C 1 [, ^froa! TOPTO f^-CTOR 

TOR’ TOt’t *rfiTrfTOR I ^TOi TOi 

* E. Zaohtrlftli: Skt. 0/ Cotltg§, P* 16 « 






4 TO ^ I ^«m ^ % r fti g w Ofi 

3?^ I wRw «wc3( TOf fei-c^R 

^PTH fe, ^ 

3Tf«rri^«i 'ii^ wff^ c^, ^fro f^it^ir toi f^if^ 
CTOt fte } "TO CTO^ 4Tr*« TOl wfe ^tC3RI ^‘«n 
I fsHR «r^ f%3t *fnr 

I f%’»Frsrr® 

I ^tailx’f^^ 3it1^ ^ ^ ifiTs f^TO- 

^ I* c^ 

^ %5R 511, ^t?rt?I (SlXt'l—iWo-tS JlC3t c^-TOf 

f^-cTOJ^ ^tsicaf '«(*m srfc^nr ^5Tl%^ 

4c*icy^ 3rf^*fcaRr "sir^fT ^tt^, ^t?rtc^ srN srf^ i 

f^^*! '*'®’5f c«[^, CTO**^ ^ f^>iti:^ 

^^>6 ^^Si^^ ^ f^-vi) *rfw^ <2t?r^ ^ ;rr^ i ^tcaf?n 's f^rfro 
wf^n I i»^48 >Tt3^ v£if^ ^rfc>f ^1%3i5a! ^1^ wf^*r nfr’s?^ 

ciR I nfwii w ^T3^ ^ ^ 3rfi^ b- ^ ^ 

srf® I '«•* 3^^^ w *rf^^r9R -, w»a 

8t, 8i, ^tfro '»», 8-59, >rffe^ 8o, NS8^, 

c^itf^^ •tfhffii ^»3* I ^ f^?i 3^, i ^ 

^ ^*rr«(m, 31 ^ (St^ ^srhre ^cw ^ ^f3ni?r 

^f% nfw I c^ fro ^Tfr wtwm c^ fto 

^ 3n, t ^ ^f%^?r cTOT 1 %rR <2n:?rRR ^ 3rf^ 1. 


* “In January 1846 new rules were issued by the Oounoil. No student was to be 
admitted to the College or promoted to its senior department who could not pay for his 
education, the fees being fixed at a minimum of B 8 for the senior and B 2 for the junior 
department. Special cases were dealt with by a committee of masters."—E. Zaohariah: 
Hid. of HooqMy Oollogo, p. 28. 

t “...holders of scholarships paid no fees..."*—IMd., p, 5Qi 



^ ■ — . ■ ^ 


71^ iflfippi >m7r Prfro ^»itiift*f nfhw or i nftw 

Ttsi ^ ^ 

vfl^ 5^»n tfTtfT^, ^c*w-f^<r w 5ffifl» cat% %, »R ^ 

cat%^ sn nf??(t nfhFi *rr^ i|^ ^rfi»R 

\5Tf%w (i»r«'*») ^fwar ^ TO!?, * 'flTv nf^TO 

^fsiTOt^ C<2ff5lt^ WCmf TOn TOR 11 

TOTC^ fjffro f^rf^TO'eTORf-f^tCtr«- 

^«frrTOR nt^wr^ #ni'?iii|c4R, to «rff^TO «ra tot^ 

‘irtfro *TO 1 ^ TOTI TOc^ 

!rR »i*>sR ^f?nrrfk i 

ib'ss-i's f5f-f^tcit '^<m*fTOnr 

*tf%?ltfTOR !— 

i I TOfTt*rrtm?i 

^ I fi». (T. W. Clermont) 

«I ^»rR55 ^*«frrnt«(Tt?i 

8 I caRta (W. Brennand) 

ibt 8-841 c?l-^ '^^OtTORT ^troi— 

i I Wt (Eobert Thwaytes) 

^ I (James Graves)—c^ >lti8R 

'» I 31^ (E. Lodge) 


♦ ^ f%v .i> c a r8 5itl*tt<(TH[ (•* >l•^. i*’) 

PiRftnpr, v'tTBtwt ^froar’T^t#wi cnw i" 

4» <5fv TO I tlftu *1TO '5F^ ^ftitdST i 

t ^5®^ TOf cv. cBfcvftvi TOlfl vf^iTO « ^csCTu #war 

^l|«^t faif^TO^T •, ^5WR5 ^rffTO TOi TO t— 

"Hurro Chuuder Ghose and Ganga Churn Bircar -were both thrown into the shade 
b]r another student ot the OollegSi Bnnkixn Ohunder CSiatterjee. At College he was easily 
the best w^ap of his year. In 1864 he was first in the junior soholarship examination with 
276'6 macks, while the second obtained only 289'25. He outdistanced his fellows again 
in the senior soh(darship examination. In 1866 he, like Dwarkanath, joined the Presidency 
College to study law *nd he was one of the first graduates of the new UniTersity.*' P. 62. 


«» 



>v 




s I f«. c?tctl (D. Foggo) 

8 I WP C«f. ^ (Principal J. Kerr) 

TOir w fsf^ nti 

WTO’131, Wt^— 

^ I cifTf^ww! f%r?rr*if2i—ci^ *ffb^ 

«I f^ntw—c’n:^ nfs^ 

8 I ^5T%TW 

«I c<tTf^« f^»tm 

-is I c^*rmwi 

c«tftus^ ^c >i c if 

ib*oQsdit^f'e ib-ttir 7 \^ f^-oq 4}^^ 1^1 ’TCsnr 

ifm^t*i *r^t^ Rc*m j 

4i<ir^ I 

c^m ?c^*rr«atTi, ’TsV® 

^ mc9faf5ai cm 4rff^ vn;^ nfmi am 

fHrc^ iR I ^88 eR ^ nlWi f?hrr%, w w 

iR >« f^nstcit 8*1 1 

f%l f%»i ^ I ^ ^ 5w? nrhtf^ w 

R«tcit, 4Tx ^ Rc^c^ ^ nt^!rff^, 

f^tf I# 

iw*! ^»TC3nr aj^drw *rSWri ^^9n nrij ?Ff%Tf^ iiww « 

•TR f^Cl Ctrefl 

^;— 

EngUA, Ormk and LoMn Q. Smith, Es^, Prinoipnl, Doveton CoU«ge. 

8mt$erit, BmwUi and BindM Th« Bo^d. K. M. Banerjee, Profeuor, Bishop’* Collage. 
Bwtory amd Otography E. B. Cowell, Esq., K.A., Professor, Presidenoy Collage. 

J Crt h awi tt W ci and Natural W. Masters, Baq., Professor, Metroj^litaa Ool]^[e. 
PhiloKphy 

—U&Wergity of Calcutta. Minutes for the Year 1867. p. 184. 
* UniYersity <d Calcutta. Minutes for the Year 1857, P, 86. 








n%^ ’tf^ *nr-^^n?—i^tb- ^froai 

ft-vij n^Nn fwttr i iwir 'nfti*! ^rfpw citwi »i^<«^ni 

^-oQ *nft^i ^ 1 ^ ^ *tfNi fiRtf^ i WHT cwm 

TO i»s(—^ffTOT 'e ^ f^c<t ^ I ^ffTO <am t’R 

^Ts ^IFW t%^ TO ’*^f^TO TO!^ I ^TOI ^ C' 4 tf»!t^ TO— 

^f¥TOr rttor f%nT^*iR I nfhfi ^htfi*( i 

^froa '« TOl^ ^•n TOte »Tf^ f^Fi 

n 5R^ ^ nr^ CIR I^l ^S vijfj|»f l\rt\r 

vfbrTOj f5iRjr^^? ’^rf^fr^nw ^ntf?n 

^ ^ f^¥i Pr-ii nftro TO?t? 

«r^yf^ ’ffh® iR I * 

f^-vii *r9WR f^ini i c’^i^nw^ 

Macbeth, Cymon and Iphigenia, Essay.n ifTff? 

*tf^^ I ?t*>TO TOj f|»r—^iTOt?R5 ( f55( •Rr), fr^TO^’. 
«‘n^nfhfl’ I •r^t’rR f^TO, to to^, c^en 


English, Orssk md Latin 
SanKtrii, BsngaU, Sindss 
and Oorya 

History and Geography 

Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy 


W. Grapel, Esq., M. A., Presidency CoUpro. 

Pandit Isserchandor Bidyasagar, 

Principal, Sanucrit Ck>Ilege. 

E. B. Oowoll, Esq., M. A., 

ProioBsor, Preeldoncy Collegr. 

The Bevd. T. Smith, 

ProfoBsor, Free Church Institution. 


* Minutes of the Syndicate, for the Year 1668. 24th April. 

8. Bead a letter from the University Board of Examiners in Arts, stating that of 
the 18 Candidates for the degree of B. A., three had iMen absent during the whole, or a 
portirm of the Examination, and that of the others, all had failed. 

Bead also a letter from the like Board, recommending, that, two Candidatoe, vis, 
Bottkim Ohnndei Ghatterjoe and Jndoonaih Bose who had passed creditably in ftve of the 
six snbjeots, and had failed by not more than seven marks in the sixth, might, as a special 
act of grace, he allowed to have their degrees, being placed in the second division, it being 
dearly ondwstood, that such favor should, in no case, be regarded as a precedent in 
futnie years. 

SHBOLyHD r'—That the two Candidates mentioned, be admitted to the degree 
of B. A. (UnWenity <rf Oalontta. Minutes for the Year 1868. Pp. 18-19.) 





Nahtnl muory and Phyiieal H. B. Bmitli, Eaq., B. a., 

SowMM ProfeMor, CivU Engineering OoUege. 

Uantdl and Moral Seiaaeu The Bevd. A. Dull, D. D. 

—Univenity of Oeleutta. Minntee for the Year 1807. P. 130. 

>> ^b-db- s5t^- bj t c ^ * rr d 

*nr, 5iif*rt«rrhf 

^ I * 


ib-«b JTc;nr ^rrcn nfhw fwrnr nY <fi^ 0 g c«rf5ic®^ 

^CblWf *ffe^ 9It%bR I ^»fCinr isWn, “Srd year 

Law Student*' wt^tl fwt%«R i 

nf^Vl I 4|<f5l ^ 

▼CTR I 

*ill^tii 4i>9*n5 f^5i, vii^fi» ^5Tf^— 

trffwfbfnRi ib^b-^s> ^fjtcbrstn f^C8 

^ !— 


Juriipmdenoe 
Pereonal Bighta and Statue 
The Law of Oontraete 
iUl^ta of Property 
Peoeednie and Evidenoe 
Otiminal Law 


Mr. 0. J. WUkinson 
do. 
do. 

Mr. W. Jardine. M. A., LL. M. 
do. 
do. 




Uinutee of the Syndicate, for the Year 18S6. The llih Deoember. P. 181. 







^ ^ 

’tfVny ^TT^ ^pm ^’=r»tf% i 

"Trtf^ ■rf»T f%ti f%f%f? ^ wi c^^?tv ma i 
•rrstif *rN?hi cwc^^ c^ej^H, 

f5ic*^vrf|^ ^ '8nTvH-*w ; 

Tti'-^TO "nsrapm^rf^ TTfVf^f nw:Tff— 

'unTR '8«m ^tTm. ^ nt^ij a>^, 

1^ 'arwm, 

f%f^-irff^ TtT?f« Sin f^«n?CTr, 

^itc»n—'lit«fnj i 

’srm f^ Tf*m, *n^— 

«rrf5^ <rff%^ii ^rr#^4 ^src^nr f%»rfw^ ««f^. 

c^c^ fmvi b:»rc^nr i 

f^rfir? c^, 

«rf5»i 3lf% "T®— 

ntr^ ^»mi ^rtcn^r *iTrv *m^ 

C^ ff5«! 5rf5»T -r® Trn i 
ssm ^ c»! cm ^^•nrr^— 
w^ c^Tfl? crrfiJ *w ^ *raw *1^ c»i ^ w 
OT f^nrr^ iFR wrcw I 
(p\ 

^!«r5^ <:»[ f^wsi'if%^’jWhr I 





ftwnr-i ^1% 

^jtf»wt4 c^ "^n, fii^ ^rw?r ?" 
nf%r® *rf^ ^wivs^iiw c^ c^mt^ *w i 

«f3w? c^ f^sf^ 

fv f5r^ c^ <sj^ ’«rrsrm, ^ 1% f 

«rf^-nc^ 5l%c^9rrTi fSennwtfr «Trs^c**f^j ’rfc<ir, 

wNr 5irrc^t trtf^ ^rwn <ttf5ci5ftc»w srtc?— 

w|f^ ^5n-%f^ C7\ I* 

snitsi ^5t amj 

91^ iflWr ^r?r^ «n ! 

‘«rr5(»iRd’ i5f%«rFc^ f^, 

c^W'Q ^ ‘wm’wsi I 

*nR oT^rtcii^ artnr ^?w*rc^ 5^^, 

^ri ^ %»R, ^ Tf^i ^»mn55?, Tfin ^w?r i 

«t*ft^^ 

wf^4 ^ttfe® ^ 

f*rf^ a[t*i 

3TOifhr inrc«i ^rtV® i 

"f^ ^tm } 

’Jitwnr •rt’R ^ fiFfiirai 





rff CWf 

»nic^ ^tc»mtc«r, 

^tsR ^ • 

^ C5C»^ dH ^ «jf%*«f5i t 

iR^-dprnr >wt^ csrf^ ^i-'^rr^^-'srr^^r i 

^ *nr, ^ c^ irrsTH, 1’ 

^rft^ ^rfirf? «rwni cn^ c^t5»ti-*n5i ^ 
cw^ <a(ft7, «rf?p5^ ^if%?? c^— 

’wror wfm i 

»wt3^-cTO >!^Tt=w, c^ *ff%c®ii^ ^nr 

*frv|— 

R>i < ir*< I 


fw.^ ^tf% ^trc^ 

h 

^5t^ ^«rnc«r ^«(1^ 

<«fTOrc^RT^ni I 

^R*W «(f% 5f9rC5 ^«1 (P\f CWTf^TCU 

«nrf’fc^ ^if%f c^»«ii ?rn ■rc®! f^f^rfiJ 1 
c^ ^ ^t c® it c ^ dff^ *1^1, 

♦^srrSt w *ttW I 

diCT^ orfwsi c^n:^, 

di ^»rfwt«. Tfw^^— 

♦t*iC'd •I’fll *tw*iw7l wc^ ; 

c®rr^ ®T«nsi WR 1 

fitf ^ ®RWT ^TT^hr ^ ®rf*Rn:^ 1 



^frw-«fTTOi 


^rfnnr 

c^t^ irrf^fi to ^ 

3Thni-^toR mw orw ^ orf^ ^ i 
^*rf^ fTs^TTO c^ TOtii fhrt^ ^ fro, 

*rt Wrai C^ ^ faPft^ TOTf%, 
v:^ TO c^ i 

sTffhr sni— 

a •rt«R TOR ¥Rf, 

CTO c^’f C5C^ TO TO 'fl c^’f I 

Tr<TO^ ^S[=?f%CTO TO^ir "STf^^l, 

TO CTOI ^CTO TO I 

CTO ^ •tW^ ’<f^ *SC*I TOTTOtC^, 

f^TO 

Ttlro TOTf>[^ I 

itro ’tfrorc^ 

fro c»i *TO ^*1^ stf^ ^Pn^cto I 
CTO wrf^ ^n cTO^ c^j, 

CTO wrfsR =n TO5 f% sn ^ro ^srro-nlTO i 

c»i c^-fscTO TOn *rfTO nfro 4 ‘cTr?r-c^5^%*' 

TiIrTO «»IR^ TOTtT>I-^%, 

‘TO^ ^ >rri^TO^ nfwfc»Rr wrf^r 
'iTfro ^ »!’sTO TO 1’ 


rt!“ri—TOiTTO TOc^ Rtf^ CTO, 

TO »TO »rfw cwf^rro 5fTO[ toto cto, 
fwTO CWt ^fro «*TO CTO— 



vfPnn k»»R ^ cwi 

WWft ^IVl ^¥fClI i 

^ ^TWI wi— 

^ irf5i, f^f%^ mtj I 

^arstm ’rnpfhi, 

^t»pnipr w»ff% G\ ^-»iitw— 

c^mtir ^si«rrm-«i^ i 

isl^rs ^ «t^-^v«j-’«it^, 

^ *TO OT I 

irff^ ^stfro ^t^, f^'o^ ^rfc«!r3 ^rn’T*!^- 
’Tsn fsf^ cm ^rr^ ^r^t ? 

Tfm*i*^^f^ ^1=1^ ^1 ^Rnr— 

w*i^ ^ «wf^ ^ fwrv I 
•lif^W wf "lap—^"taPTww, 

^ttrnKf^% cwf^, 

»i^<r ■^f’rai ^rmr ^Ffl%i:^, 

pntR«fwt^1 ^ *rn?*f i 

■?rf-«rf^l ^mu\ TrTOrf?:^twc5! 

5?c«i f^ «trtt*pf»i I 


orf^ orf^ Tt»P!^ «lf%^^— 
TOi ^srrcwi f^rfw^rfi 

iwtir^ c^ f5t orfcw^ ^Hr-fwi-c’fhR-itf^r® j 
^rn^sc^ nt9, Trf%, 

««¥in ^hrc^ w!?^ wtii ^ 5Tf% 

, *ttar 3 ttf li»i^ irc»T ^rfftm c^ t n ts^ w^ . 



wen ^y K^^t«H !> 

^wcT wmm *«prm-*!iitsi ^sn tc^si* 
wzw vm «rJhw ^Ff% t 


«JT^ mzM ifpn ^irc^i wrf^— 
^*rfC*T<fT 5 W, ^fwfc^ =TO ^TC*t I 

*41 ^ tf >« 

^cvai c^ f^ifSrc^ 5»rfiT i 



Itiro fWl W ^1^5 W ^if ^C ^flU , c»! 
TO CTO! c'irtrtWi '6 5jJ^if^ ’Trti ^ ^ ^ I m TO!i, itnw 
■TPicf'ii TOffiratt*! ^t^tiifi cnm cTOunr w ^fiitfrois! i 
^tmr^ 5!Cf, c^ ^tro^tw to 

hc^W TfTOl 4tTO ^ C»!i «!tilTOCW W TOTfx-T, TO ft 

TOTO^I ft»! ^fk9[ C^m ^ 'I*! ^ 5n ! will Itnw f t TOI 
TO tj’t 'stroTO TO« 4im ^w ?fx®ii cT!»t c^% 

TOirtf u^itc^I ^^nfW!ftTO*ift!ii to wt»!TO»n* 
TO cutl ft!lt!?|, TO( TOft TO ^xClW TOTO ftft aitTO!!?^fi 
▼ftTO 1 

ftl CTOC»I CTO <ill llWm ftft ^ 

^ftc^ »iTO51^;ftTO TO ^ft!it%!, TOTO n%fc»i c^ 

^sTO! TOTO ftro ^CTOC^ ?N ^5! ^fwl ftTO^! i 

CTOl* ?!3!^ «l^ TO «il^TO »ITO1 TO 

^ TOTO <fTO C?t«! n 3 W I cTO*! TOfir 

TO C^^R CTO% ft»!, CTO^ TORI ^ TOtf«R«t ifTO 

•itfintftwH, Tori ^fTOi tro ^i^iR^t's 5|ftc« mfwrfiTO i ck 
ftftw? ^ inRi TOfwj TO, fN? TOR ftf^ •!ft«1 ^'Wtl 

TOTOt^c^l 

’’rfrocw c^m ^^farro ^in > 11 ^ TOi toi tor to » fti 
TO*! TOft iftf sn c¥5!, TOrwani c»rr w TOto to! tfUjfj iftro— 
'flTO RfiTO ^t?f i^TR TO I ftft iJ^TO, TO wfticn 
TOI TOIt TOW TO*n TORiTTO TOC^ tor ^{TO W *fTO *fTO1 
TO3R1 



f» mWW-^mfWf 

<jc^ ftHPif ^ <m:¥ ^ fliP F fii ^ ’ in f wi 

f%»Di ^cmf\ .irfinsw t«fdr#^flcw% «pprw?rm ^ 

'«^®tfNr»!Ew tinim ^ * w * n r< ^c» i yA< i j 

«i|T^ 01 'iftiR WRffi fWiHi*i, ^ttrnr owtf *tw ^r^w ^wci wn'® '"wc? \ i 
tfjwftw w ^ri, f%f^ ttm t^OTcnf ^iCTf%^ «rfcw^ 

^ c^ wtw vtt^ y fi ryfq ^q f, ^ Ktm ^ ^ ^ ^iwtfinr 

^’®Wr?rfiti ^tf »n ^rt^ ^r^imiE, ^%ti ^ orfim 

»riwt <ii=¥a> tc* tft c i^ * frt »i »itwoira cwwn w*wif% »jtr^ c f r^f t py ti i f^i 

iTTfitw, ^Twt^, c*w, ^^*rrfl «f^ w1%w I mn ^ ^ 

f*r5C*HI C«rt1 :—Messrs. Brown Jones and BobinscM—^Nnt- 

snppliara. Bstablised 1767 on tbe battle of Plassey. Messrs. Brown 
JonsB and Bobinson offer to the Indian public a large assortment of nuts 
physical, metaphysical, logical, illogical and sufficient to break the jaws 
and dislocate the teeth of all Indian youths who stand in the need of 
haying their dental superfluities curtailed. c»tfeM*r1?l 

*1 mcTOsnr ^ ^ ^1 m > 5177 ui7fi\i*tf5icv«k 

^ i ^•n:7»i 7T71 »il7S. 7t^ WfCW 1 ^TTTI ^ 5ff*f 'JSTPJl^rfTCT^ 

fTSltipiT CWTI^TI TtfV r t7t7 «ff^ ^ C7 ^aj sitWl fw*f7 f^STFW 

« ^t*rf^ itt#i:^j7 ^t77*i 'JstTty «it»n feTtcw 1 ^sTt^ *rrk¥7 

7 ?^ l%f3f 7*i%mf5T—*ipi»prr5i c»rr*t »reif^ i^fec^ch — 

^tTtTI TtTirTPH ^ffO® WtW'S 5(1, ^7^6 ^ I” Wt7 ^TfCTTOnr 

^t"M*tt 'Nron ^ 7f%7rar f^*f 71*1 ^It7t7 

fTTit^ Bransonism I^TtTr I f7^ ^5ff^ afCTfiR Tit, 7ff%t77 «1177 
TtaiC77 ^trnrsOW Tt^TfipT* ^ilT^ 7Ft7t7 77 fTTSrt 

Tt7 f%*l7l 7Trf7 *71717 7t7 771 CTCTI, CTCTT TtTtl ^777 7C7: *f7C7 71* « 

C«K7 C7 5lt7 C717%7 71X77 7717 7lX7t77 77t7 “Trtghl 717 ^ C7tC<Rr TtfW 

' (tt7lX77 THRU 17Bt¥ Tft^ ’Tf^T® )** ^%7 771^ 77081 7 # 7 l C5r e 

71^771 

tew RTxrlt^ C7 Tfroa txtxti riw's f?K7C77 rttw flo»R ti i 
flTtt ^1tBt77j%7 5f|p^ 7C7W7 C7t7 « 717 0517 *771^ 71X7 Ttt 1 


/ 



^rTfTOiaf? W^fmf^ 

ui^ f^ 5Wf *f1^ f%^ 1^ 

unM w imrwWf Ti^ « w^tw srfiw «i^ ^ ^ i 

iiiiww w>Rr CTO to 

^ TO ^ fl, C3Wf5l «rt^ WfTO TOfir TOITOT ^ ^TO TO !»l 
<RtTrtf ^tJfTO ?rfc^ CTO ^nCiw cw% c»!t^ irf«^ ntw Jti 
«iTf^ «fii«« 3rfi*i "pr wfb^ •rrf^ 5ri->^*stifjinr tott 

f^i f%ii\*rfTO*i cir%TOQ i5«m «if^— 
3im«! TOR I” «RTOr cnc^i TOTO ¥ftytci | ii 

«tTOrt arrtt«t ^wca|%^ c^iTPR TOf^ ^TO. IjS 

^rr^*! «ITO ^I5TO I” ’^fiic^ *jt?i ^ c^» 

^ffMbcan f^wc!i 5^11 f%i «if^fwTOr ▼fc«f TO 

TO TO ^finrfc^ iRf^TOr c^ffV^Tc^?, 

^jfTOs? I w c^ rtj^tvs '®i*nitsi ^ ^?iit?r f^aii TO TO. 

^ ^troa f^?Ff^, If^ffc^nr 

^ fro I ‘?rTO*nr Ji^ti:«rr5Jii; cro fa^rr^ to»i15^ «i%5* 
«rTO afvirai lii^ f^?pc^ ^a «tf^TO «ffaTO5^ i »!TOitw 

afTOro— fj 

TOi*! 'ira^rtf^ tow nri TOni i to 

awl TO f5iTO% i^nt% ^ffro^r i to ^i TOta c^ftacaa 

fro TO t-atTOc«t»“af^ ? f^^t < i ca cro atfa to call ••" 
cTO^ TOraa^afroa ^afaa; ’atawna: ^t*R aatfaTO aTO atfroa 
cron aa ^ afirai to to cm i Iro aTOsaft ^ at%a 

'lafcacaa aa i ^aTOa f|^ ^aa ataa afaTO afro 

ntfata i—TO iipfH tost i 'atna atcas ataa alai faatlai laa \ 
a«TO atroa croaa ^f^atca rt<« 

‘••atTOa TO »«aTO atat»i|, «Jia ^tfa caf^tfa i alafrt% atTOa 
afrora aro aFt^aaTO ^^ai to aaw to f^i atroa atatl^ »a 
faama m TOa i “atroa* TOa a•^fa5 cro aa =n, awro aa4 aa» 
CTO aa 'TOtaa* aalt "atai aaa* acaa anr-a to i caaa 'aTOi to 
azalea i atai aaa at atai aproa aro cata aifva a1^ TOaaa afaai 





w 

w y tihrt i t P tifft m «itil wrt ^riw ^ 

r 

or^i »Kf *‘c^ ‘c-»tPritCTra[* •ftn” *cirfW^ '•itsw 4iw t » ft a ntsTC bl r n i' < 
^ *tfiNt!! TO, f»!TO c^ TO^ introto^ 

" f ‘ 

a^TO Wff5|TO ^TOTO CTO ^ TOf^ ^- 

▼fw nf^«^Iwm fkvcm c^ torero cron ^ 

TO1 TORiffl wr^ TO ^ <rtfTO I 

‘TO1TO TO’ TOCl TOtTO'« TOC^ ^f^sTO ^(5TO Cl?^ 
c^ vw TOto, toi f5TO%i <rrfTO i 

rtc^ TOwanr TOt^ to ^ fron ctotTO 

ftrw%TO ^*nit TO srr^, croc*! itjcir^m TO's 

wfTO ^firTOi ^f^sai c^to “trTO 

^xTO, wTO^iTOsi, c^ »!*vTO*w ^ TOOT 
TO.—^ cTOi TOto, c^^»f ^^TOtr®, TO CTO »n(4ciir 

^*nr, f^:’iTO TO.* TOtf^’t^ wc«rf^ TOtew^ 

CTO TOrrf^jf^trTO nfro, TOi wi ^v’ltWfN 

«TOih TO ?tc»i'e nTOw 5TTO. ^ c^i^r^TOc*! c^tsh^^c*! ^?*r|f, 

Ft CTO^ TO^iTOf^fro ^ lTOm • •-TOtrr^ TO * • ■ *^^ 

TO w«r toto—?<« n c^t%, TO?, to, tot?, ?tf^, 

TOw t ? , ^>TO*W-TOTO I to ItoI TOTO! 

•JTOR TO^TO ?«( Toot 1 (OTIttl'SRTO^^^a i ^R^TC? ??T 

TO i TO TO? ?«(T fBc?t?fli< nf^, TOTRTO? ?«a toto^tsTO 

^RTO? ??J Tor ; TOt? ^TOc? ?<a cTOI i 

^RTO? W CTOtCf» l i ^RTO? ??T %tTOi i wTOt? TOTO ?«fT 

(tRfl i TOTO TOTO? ?«a WTO »ilTv f^TOt?TO? ?«II Ttjffiflhl ^'9 I* 

TOTO OITO ^ ^y<>?TO TO C? C^ ftllf^»I C»|| ^?5rf^ « 

TO rRTOTO 5TOI 4^ ^ TOTO c»rrTO TOtob i 

fSiw? c^H? TOi TOi, TO1 TOtt fro ij^*rR *fi ¥l%n 

TO Rfi c?iyR TO TOTO mm crot^t to ^ww 1^ =«» toto 



oft af?l5^ ^ <f^5a ^iftti 
' ^WFf^ 1^ ^rfWtfe*R ^1%»f C¥t^ TO *0 \ 

*nr-4Pmf^ ^ w ^t«t% TO»t^ ^ « rf?ftit fl*i, 

oi TOJ oi *wrf c^W I’NorwoF TO»R ¥finrj 

^tiirsoF “cf TOT, m wt^\ «rff5i Tfro ^ trf^wi csm 

cTO^^—^ ^TWi;^ Ft^ wt^ I ^ c^5T*»Trf <tt«fN ^ i 

oi ffm\ TO I wrf5[ c^sm c fWoTPr c^hi Tm 

TO ^Ffro, cwrif iR ^ TO ^%—TOnf ^ to—- wrf^ ctotof 

TO « C^ TOW, TOTW W>®l Wte, CTOW Wt'W, CW^tt® wt'6—TOTOF CTOtW «JWTW 
Wt«—^ cTOfCWt 41TO TOi-*'CW ^ TO fro ^ crow 

^ i ^ ^ TOtroft TOcw 

TOn ^ TOWtW TOl-CW ®TO[, '■iTfw TOto, C^^tTO wtcw 
wrTOwi wtl%, ^ TOti^ TO wtfw'e r to wtir^ oft w^toto 
TO fJtCTO TOI, frow ^TO TO fw| fro TO1 

fwTOi fi^ wtwTff»i, wfwwwi TOrw ^ fwiot cro»ft5^ 
TOwi fwwtffero I ft'sTO cfsm* wtst^ wfi^TO “cw oitwr, ^twi crotw 
TOft ^ '^tfw ^ nf^, fto f^, #ftl TOcf TOw, 
C^fro Wftw—^ TOTW «tf^ TO! W'S I C^ fw^ff^, ^ WTTOtWI ®im 

TOwi c®tTO TOi TO^ > csiwftw, ^fw ^tro TO 4pw 

W"® »• TO oft TO litTO ‘CTOFWTO’W WIWJ “TOt»l 1 Wt%TO ^tWW” fSlTOT 
^«TOW “^tftsT} WtWtTOK»l1 *1^ OFW y 

'ew CTO m *r®i TO* «r^ c^ TOtw TO*n "fTOw^t 
wn»rl 0!TO, TO»rl TOtC^, TOt^ f^FfTO sTOffwTOW, TOfW TO 
fswTO VITO wIto wtfro I 
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vw^TO ftiTO wiwfwg *t ^rf^m TOtw TOWf«f*R totowi otto i *(TP(i 
wftwtft cw, «KTO fwTOw TO wtc^ wTOcww fkwc% frotw i 

4Ts TOwi TOWTO cwf^iwf% wfwwronr wcwj ototo wwTOrot 
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C^¥ ^J^tn Twl T¥ ^ ^*K1I^ Wltcil \ f^lC^’IWW*® nsni, 
^fTO« CVl C>l«n^WW(^ C»trt*l ¥ ftw 4T^ ftHJ ffil 1 

fWN <£Wfftir, ^ ^ ^ I yf li^ f ^cia ^(wr ^j ^ i[t?i s^ 
rtr» *rfnj sfl 'im c5^ Tf^ts^ i ^ Ttf^nnr 

^?N^, ctoI cwto to ^ ‘iPRtfrTOi 

I ^Tn vIi^ ^ ^CW fJfftRT W9 ^ff?n55 ^Wf 5t9RI 

^vfwtoR I m ^ w I 

«<iiTO ^[ffii55 iii^ ffir® irf^ 

#ICTO». f®« wf^ TO n^ ^ ;«,i *fTO?, 

*Tf»R¥^i TO^ TO ?n I* «w>i ^TO*i Tn%i 

^WCW ^^»I'« I ^TOT*I 'Q^rrfTsk^nr ^ 

it’w’ft^ I ^tro fkf\ 5(1 1 ^n mm 

*flTOWI ^5Wl I C^ CW TOI ^ TO^l, 

7^, c^ ofn ’VHR 511, c^W» *Rf^ r t£i'^s '5tiR5^ ti5[ *ra^ 5ici^, ^«i 
TO n^rsi ^if5w *nrr^t5r8i ^ srr^— 

TOn ♦Rit^, m*\ “c^TO or^^ TO TO?r ^n 

^T^(TO, C9^ orw *nft?f5f I cn to nwtf^ %5(i5|j, ^ i« 

vn^ Tf^t5r5tir ^ ^5iw! sitw® ^?ii ftfTOsj I ^: 

TORt C^” 5TO ‘TOrti:5(’^ TO ’l-x'W^TO^ TOf f¥^^f»fCTOr, 

“TO^JlTO TOTOT TOW^ ^ ^T*R, TOft^^ TOV'S %fiftW ^ 

iftTO ^*11” ^stiTOi *rat^, “wnrjRfterai 

'^rWTOf^ 1 ^cw%^ Twf^ c»itc^ ^TOfwifi^ *ftf»i^ wf, 

TOft^^tiitonr TOT?t3i ^ vfi^n ^«mi iicsi ?n— 

^ ti[t f» fc < nr f^it^^n to to^ ^ *nwT^ ^#c»i 15 ^ tor i” 

vnrTO TO?f!i, TO “TOcr^ TOc«nn ^ibrw, toto«o 

i ^ ^rrf% TO I TOwi M i t*i^i t c«i^ TOfc^nr 

TO TO 5ia[ t TO TOWS TO»I TOtW^ TOW I C1(TO TOm 

TOlTOTOTOW,WTOTOtmTOlTO:^5« fi TOI 
TOTO TOWf TO1 TO I ^ l[^, TOU w TO TOWffTO 

TO>TOfTOi^5ni” «!11TO TOl ^fWTO 



m c*! ^ jn. to 

*f*j*ii^(«* vu 4pnf cn^ -^f^ I 

TOt ♦f%PK? "TOt^ ^ c^ 

^TRTOrtf^ TOI ? ^^tmfsi TOI ^5[ «rrc^ ^1 

^TOsi MJWrWf^ om »TTOc9f c^ ^ ^ 

^TOTOt <m:^i--c^rfTO ’Tfj cwfw^ 

wtf^ ^ TO 5(11 c«f<r, ^Tff^ c^ ^ *t^, ^rff5(« 

TOTO( ^ 5(1—TO ^ C^?(^1 ;^1 TO >1^ »rs4W( 

TOc^ 5(1 TO ^ CWl TO^Jt5( ^ I - -'CTOt^tf^ ^5(1 TO’i'l TOT:in( 

^ c«ti—TOi^tc*! TO^ TO 5(1, TOKJf? TO TOc^iT^f m »rrff^ i 
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frottro %5( ; 3(f5TO «f^ ^^5( , ?|r|^ iS(f5(3F I 

^TO ^*0 ^^'3 TOtiTl f^ ^*tc^ 

%5( ^ »r5I ^<Jf1 ; f¥l c^ %55( 

nfirsTfc*! TOtfro i 1%^ TOtcw? cwc*i vs^ \to: >(tsitfi»^, vii %5( 

^*nr TOhi %F(, ' 

vil^*» ^^i fB mT^ TOC®!^ vi)^ c^ ^ ‘iicxcn 

(industrial bourgeoisie) "e affji^ ^Ffsivsrj 5^ >rTO TO®1 ^ i 
TOt? ‘TOT’ 'S ‘^TOCHTf 5(T^(^ 41^ ^^C15 vi}^ ^«1Tt 
^f®raTO5( t '‘»TO’Tr <2i<m nfrosc^t fTO c®rf^ oiT^ 

CTO v£l <TO»r f^R*! ? ^rs} ^TO, ^ C^lk®lT^ f^C’l V ^ |fT( 
TO5( 5(1, ^||i;(1 TO5( 5(1, TO? »|TO iWl ?ff^1 'St?*! 

^fTO TO( 5(1, ^ C^ CTO; TO gf? 

■fWi T%i ?5( ^flraTO, TO ^ CTO I ^ 

TO TO!?, f%l TOt? iSlf^TO? c^ ?^F5(tfTO ^ 

?[TO5tc?? «tHt^ c? ?? CTO I fnro^ '»rt*(f? ’■rtnjrr? 
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c? w ^TOtn vin c»i<f¥fi^ am 

!rt^ I mcm c»it^ ^ mvm i cit^ 
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^narc*!, f?*rTtf^’t^^fcw? ta atf^rrcw fai^^ i?^?rf^, 

c»!t c»i^^^pw:?ir 'Q ^<b{f^ 

'*rr^t^ mm ^5^ *rt%i:aK? 

"cwr»f?i *r ^ ^t^t a t c»ih4 ^ ?^^ i, 

w I «t<R WN m 'T^rnf \ g |cv f»i^ ^i it 

^•sW8 OFT^ ^1 m ^«s*m a c>i^ w 

^«(T ^T^i viiv *[m nt^ sn r ^5J f%f^ 
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if>»i ?n !• f^fsf cir^frtntcs?^—^ Km ^*n ?Tw^t'»tr?i m, ^ ^N«r ^tfhi 
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^ f%f ^tir w ? f%f^ cirf^ 5-RI srrc^ m^\ 

[ b\^m 3 f% w! #itni ? C9i<n f¥^ 

^ ^ ^vRfaf cifR c^ 1 ^ ^TfjR 

cH^, ^ f% ^ ^ sn, ¥*rwaj ^ 1 oTc-nr 

wif cwtf ^arft^cwTO 

wm f ♦r^R «(f% lira m c^ nt»n fIN 

Mutra, irmM%¥ mftraj, ’ira ^ ^ nwi »r^ jik i 
'ATn tn^ fNt«fnn c^ ^t^tm f%f^ a i f^t^ra sic^, ^ 
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LETTERS ON HINDUISM 

LETTER 1 

Introductory 


My dear J.m, 

I have undertaken to put you in po.ssj-ssiun of my views regarding 
Hinduism in a number of letters, which I promise at the outset, shall 
be as few as the subject admits. The necessity that there exists of 
bringing the same views before others of my educated coinitrymen has 
compelled me to travel beyond the limits to which tlie controversy 
l)etween you and me would have restricted them, and 1 frankly admit 
at once that I write with a view to future publication whicli will (‘xplaiii 
much that woula have been othei’wise unintelligible to you. The 
same necessity, or at least an ambition on my part of obtaining a 
hearing from the educated portion of my countrymen, has induced 
me to write in a language which is neither your vernacular nor mine. 
We may laugh at but we can not ignore, the lofty contempt with which 
a large section of my educated countrymen regard their own vema* 
cular. Conscious that no amount of eloquence or sound argument on 
my part will enable me to attain to the honor of being read by any 
considerable numbers of those whom, along with you, 1 intend to 
address,* if I made the unfortunate choice of my own vernacular as 
the medium of communication, I discard it in favour of what is, in 
the eyes of a subject race, the loftiest and holiest of human languages, 

* A Bengali gentleman of high attainment** and a European repre*ientation once 
made enquiries of me regarding a certain vernacular publication. He felt that be had 
compromiaed his dignity hy stooping to enquire about a vernacular publication, and he 
hastened to explain that his interest proceeded from the desire which hiy wife, to whom 
all literature Imt the vernacular was sealed treasure, felt to become acquainted with the 
puUication in question. 


Lvtrm^ 



^ kwgiiag0 9 I ^ir nilm. To i&e Wo ^>eiit the best years 
of my life k mildfeSBii^ my ooiintiTmeii in my own vernacular, this 
seems like the desertion of a beloved parent by one who had betrayed 
a dutiful idiild and 1 feel that to you, who has been to me like a brother 
in this attachWn to our own mother-tongue, I owe an explanation 
for this apparent desertion. 

Hinduism, too, is not die exclusive porperty of us Bengalis, but 
belongs to all Hindus in India. Sanskrit has ceased to be to India 
what Latin was to Europe during the middle ages and any one who 
wishes to address all Hindus must of necessity write in English. I 
am not at all ambitious of finding European readers, when, as I expect 
to do, I come to publish these letters, but 1 shall be happy if any 
European friends of this country can be found to bestow on the matters, 
contained in these letters, such attention as to them they may seem to 
deserve. 
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LcnER n 


« 

What is Hinduism? 

I have sought for an answer to this question from many, hut 
have received none. I have read and heard much in condemnation 
of Hinduism, condemnation as strong as language can make it. 
Christians and their uneducated Hindu disciples unite in denouncing 
it as the most monstrous system of organised human depravity which 
has ever been called into existence, hard>hcarted politicians and 
lachrymose philanthropists are alike convinced that to it alone is due 
the improvement and degradation of India. Learned philologists 
in Europe and half-educated missionaries in India combine in 
prescribing its immediate annihiliation as the only possible remedy 
for all the evils from which that unhappy country is suffering, serenely 
unconscious that there are vast populations in India who are not 
Hindus, who are neither polytheists nor idolaters, but who are even 
in a more unhappy condition than the Hindus.”' In the writings and 
harangues of those who denounce so earnestly the evils of Hinduism 
I have sought for, but never obtained, any indication that the writer 
or speaker*s notion df Hinduism went further than that it was a 
superstitious and polytheistic religion, the very worst of all supersti¬ 
tious and polytheistic religions, and that it is the duty of pious and 
benevolent Christians and of educated and progressive natives to 
misunderstand it, to misrepresent it and to revile it. If ever 1 
entertaincxl any doubts that it is possible to be exceedingly eloquent 
on subjects of which our own conceptions are dim and shadowy, the 
critics of Hinduism have certainly dispelled, them. 

Not that I have never received any reply to my question “What 
is Hinduism? “ I asked an excited controversialist, “ What is it 
*The Moiwalmcns of Bengal for in»t8iice a pnpnlation wfual to that of. 
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that you denounce so furiously? ** Hinduism! why surely the religion 
of the Hindus, *’ was the contemptuous reply. “Agreed, *’ said I, “ and 
pray what is a Hindu?” “ Why—ah yes—^a Hindu is a native of 
Hindusthan,”—^he was going to say, but as just then he happened to 
cast his look on the flowing beard of his Mussalman neighbour, Gholum 
Hyder Khan, he was obliged to alter his definition. “ A Hindu,” 
said he correcting himself, “ is a person who professes the Hindu 
religion.” I confessed myself obliged for this highly lucid explana¬ 
tion, and was afterwards much exercised by a passage in Dr. Gold- 
stucker’s writings, in which Dr. K. M. Banerji is described as a 
Hindu writer. 

Some time ago, I was attracted by the heading of certain 
extremely learned letter which appeared in the Statesman newspaper, 
from the pen of a well-known missionary resident in Calcutta entitled 
“ The cow, the mother of the Hindus.” Here at least, thought I, the 
wicked Hindus are going to be thoroughly identified—and that by means 
of their bovine ancestor. The learned gentleman, however, disappoint 
ed me by ultimately refusing to accord to the corrupt race the honor 
of so illustrious a descent, and corrected himself by saying that the 
cow was the mother not of the Hindus, but of their gods. So profound 
was the learning of this writer, that it would have been useless to 
attempt to convince him that the Cow is the mother only of calves, 
even in the imagination of the Hindus, and that the mother of the Hindu 
gods, was Adili, the Infinite. 

If any authority on the subject is to be respected it is that of 
Sir Alfred Lyall—^the ruler of the most purely Hindu province in 
Hindusthan. Here is his description of Hnduism drawn as he thinks 
from actual experience. 

“ A tangled jungle of disorderly superstitious ghosts and demons, 
demigods, and deified saints, house-hold gods, tribal gods, local gods, 
universal gods with their countless shrines and temples and the din 
of their discordant riles; deities, who abhor a fly’s death, those who 
still delight in human virtues, and those who would not either 
sacrifice or make an offering—a religious chaos throughout a 
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vast region never subdued or levelled (like ail Western Asia) by 
Mohamedanism or Christian monotheism/' 

The appearance of this passage in Sir A. Lyall's Asiatic Studies 
you must accept as a guarantee that is not a free translation from 
some Spanish Missionary in Costes’ army»but a description of 
Hinduism which is at least equally applicable to the religion of the 
Aztecs, is to say the least, is an unfortunate one. Nevertheless an 
official document published by the Bengal Government (Census Report 
1881, vol. I, p. 71), characterises this passage as describing the present 
slate of Hinduism in India in words “ which should he learnt by heart 
by all who wish to understand the religious position here." 

And the same official document asks in despair what is a 
Hindu? " and mournfully confesses that there never has lieen any 
satisfactory answer to the question, and there exists none (Census 
Report 1881, vol. I, p. 71). Nor is it for the first time that a govenimeni 
ruling over the destinies of seventy millions has confessed itself 
ignorant as to what forty millions of their subjects are in regard to 
Ethnology and religion. Mr. Beverley who reported on the first 
census, had put the same despairing question and had received to it 
the same mournful reply. 

There is more wisdom in these official utterances than one would 
at first suspect. It is hard to define the words Hindu and Hinduism, 
because in the first place the word Hindu is used in two different 
senses, and next, because each of these different significations is itself 
exceedingly loose. There are Hindus by birth and Hindus by religion. 
Ethnologically, the signification is vague, because the term is applied 
to Aryans, as well as to non-Aryans, in cases where the latter have 
adopted the faith of the Aryans. The religious signification is loose, 
because it is applied indifferently to all the various religions pro¬ 
fessed by the Hindu race which the European had not at the earlier 
stage of his acquaintance with India, learned the name. Nothing can 
be more diametrically opposed to each other than the Sakta religion 
of the Tantras and the Vaisnavism of (^aitanya. The former delight 
in animal sacrifices, while to the latter the very language of slaughter 
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is an abomination; the former cling to the rules of caste with unflinch¬ 
ing orthodoxy, the latter discard all distinction of caste. It is no 
exaggeration to say that there is greater affinity between Maho- 
medanism and Christianity than between the Saktaism of the Tantras 
and the Vaisnavism Chaitanya. Nevertheless both these sects are 
classed as Hindus;—to the European they are simply different sects of 
Hinduism and the meek and abstemious Vaishnavism has to hear his 
share of the abuse levelled at the excesses of the Saktas—for are 
not both Hindus? 

Is there not then such a thing as the Hindu religion? 
Search through all the vast written literature of India, and you will 
not except in modem writings where the Hindu has sought obsequious¬ 
ly to translate the phraseology of his conquerors, meet with any 
mention of Such a thing as the Hindu religion. Search through all 
the vast records of pre-Mohamedan India, nowhere will you meet 
with even such a word as Hindu^ let alone Hindu religion. Nay more. 
Search through the whole of that record, and nowhere will you meet 
with such a word as religion. 

The word Dharma, which is used in the modern vernaculars as 
its equivalent, was never used in pre-Mohamedan India in the same 
sense as Religion. 

The proper inference from this is not, that there were no Hindus 
in pre-Mohamedan India, or that the people had no religion. That 
would be to argue very like those Englishmen—^happily a genera¬ 
tion now nearly extinct, who finding no word in the vocabulary of the 
Bengali cooly or cultivator, which was the exact equivalent of the 
English word gratitude, drew the inference that gratitude was a virtue 
to which the Bengali was a stranger. The pre-Mohamedan Hindu 
called himself Arya, disdaining to include under the denomination 
the Indian whom he had conquered. For religion he had no name. 
l)ecause he never entertained any conception to which such a name 
would have been applicable. With other peoples, religion is only a 
part of life; there are things religious, and there are things lay and 
secular. To the Hindu, his whole life was religion. To the Euro- 
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pean, his relations to God and to the spiritual world are a thing diarply 
distinguished from his relations to man and to tlie temporal world. 
To the Hindu, his relations to God and his relations to man, his 
spiritual life and temporal life are incapable of being so distinguisli- 
ed. They form one harmonious and compact whole, to separate 
which unto its component parts is to break the entire fabric. All life 
to him was religion, and religion never received a name, because it 
never had for him an existence apart Irom all that had received u 
name from him. 

A department of thought which the people in whom it had its 
existence had thus failed to differentiate, has necessarily mixed itself 
inextricably with every othei department of thought, and this is what 
makes it ao difficult at the present day, to erect it into a separate 
«mlily, and to define its nature. There is no Hindu conception 
answering to the term “Hinduism,” and tlie question with which I 
l>egan this letter, what is Hinduism, can only be answered by defining 
what it is that the foreigners who use the word mean by the term. 

For, as yon know, it is a word entirely of foreign origin. 
Originally Hindu was only the name of a river. The western neigh¬ 
bours of the early Aryan settlers on the banks of the Sindhu dropped 
the sibilant and substituted the aspirate. From the river, the namt! 
fame in course of time to be extended to the dwellers on its banks; 
and from them again to all peoples (»f the same race and language 
with whom the same foreigners came into contact. It may l)e that 
all the peoples with whom they came into contact did not, even in those 
early ages, speak the same language. But all the languages were at 
any rate of common stock, and a foreigner would little understand 
provincial differences. The Hindus were then, in the eye of the 
foreigner, one people—of one race and one language, and it was 
assumed, and probably in those early ages at least, correctly assum¬ 
ed. that they had a common religion too. Any differences that may 
have a risen then would be imperceptible to the eye of the foreigner. 
The writings of the ancient Greeks who visited India so far as they 
are still in existence show that even those acute observers failed 
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to perceive any difference between Hinduism and Buddhism. Megas- 
thenes and Ktesias apparently view the Brahmanas and the Sramanas 
as professors of the same religion. 

If they assumed that the whole Hindu race had a common reli¬ 
gion, that common religion very naturally received from its foreign 
critics the name of Hindu Religion. Mark now the sources of error 
that the further development of Hindu Society called into existence. 
The non-Aryan races conquered by the Aryans of India embraced 
the religion of their conquerors. And as a consequence of their 
embracing the faith of the Hindus, they too came to be ranked by 
foreigners as Hindus, though the Aryans themselves sternly refused 
to accord to them the honored name by which they distinguished 
themselves. The Hindus thus ceased to be one race. They soon 
ceased to be of one religion also, for the primitive faith soon developed 
itself into a multitude of independent religions. The differences in 
religion were, however, imperceptible to the foreigner who, without 
trying to understand anyone of the various systems, thought he dis¬ 
cerned the same grotesque features in all; and the idea of a common 
religion of the Hindus has been retained to this day, and the supposed 
common religion has been honored by its European critics with the 
name of Hinduism. 

Now in this use of the word Hinduism, there is a good deal of 
truth and a good deal of error. The truth that lies in it is this: all 
the various religions to which the name is applied have at least two 
features in common. 

They are all sprung from a common source, and therefore hold 
many doctrines in common. They are all supported by sacred 
scriptures in Sanskrits, or in some other language sprung from die 
Sanskrits. 

The errors implied in the use of a common name are manifold. 

(1) The first is the application of a common name to diversi¬ 
fied forms of faith sprung from a common stock leads, where the 
differences are not sufficiently studied, to attribute to the common 
faidi a homogeneity it does not possess. That die various faiths are 
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all ^ning from a common source, it is true, and it is true also that 
by reason of this community of origin, they possess ceruin features 
in common. The same however may be said, and would be even more 
true if said, of Judaism and Christianity. That would hardly justify 
the use of one name to designate both. 

(2) Another error is that the religion of the Aryans of India 
has been the same throughout all history—^that there is not only 
historical continuity but practical identity between the religion of 
the early Aryan settlers on the banks of the Sapta-Sindhu, and that of 
the modem Brahmans of Nuddia and Calcutta. Mucli light however 
has dawned upon our European critics* in the course of the last fifty 
years, and European scholars now confined the term Hinduism to the 
laith of modem India, while the earliest religion is called tlie Vedict 
and the mediseval the Brahmanic. And the idea of all the religions 
sprung of the Indian stock having practically one religion conveniently 
designated by the name of Hinduism is also fast going away. The 
existence outside the pale of Hinduism of vast nations professing the 
Buddhistic religion has led to its recognition as a distinct faith, though 
theoretically there is no reason why it should be treated on a different 
looting from Chaitanya’s Vaisnavism. The recognition of Buddhism 
as a distinct integral religion has led to the same honor being con* 
ferred on its kindred faith, and Jainism is now recognised as some¬ 
thing which does not come under that comprehensive term. The 
national importance of the gallant defenders of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire has led to the recognition to [of] the faith of the Sikhs as an 
independent religion—^though in reality it is one of its youngest off¬ 
shoots. The same honor has been won by the splendid eloquence of 
Keshab Chandra Sen from admiring Europeans for the latest and 
smallest number of seceders from the great parent religion; and 
Brahmoism is believed by its foreign critics to be a formidable anta¬ 
gonist of the religion of which it seeks to l)e only a rational interpre¬ 
tation. 

* Not apparently always upon my own countrymen. The following i« an extract 
from a letter from ao accomplished a native scholar as Dr. K. M. Banerji addressed to 
the Statesman and publiahed in its issue of the . December, 1882. 

2 
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(3^ A third and a very serious source of error arising out oi 
this extensive application of the term Hinduism b that much is now 
believed to be a part of the Hindu religion, which is not religion at 
all, but is purely secular. 1 have said that the Hindus never sought 
to distinguish between religion and other departments of thought and 
feeling; and as a consequence the same principles, the same con¬ 
siderations, and even the same authorities guided them in their religious 
and their secular life. That however is no reason why, now that we 
are able to distinguish between the two, we should take to be religion all 
that [which] without being such, happens to be connected with religion 
as parts of one whole. Yet no one takes the trouble, in his study oi 
Hinduism to separate the one from the other. Much that is purely 
social ethics, or usage written down and raised to the dignity of the 
Lex non Scripta, is swallowed up by the voracious modem scholar a» 
the essence of Hinduism. It is at least as certain that the Hindus had 
their social polity, their codes of Ethics, their folklore, and their 
popular observances, as they had a religion; and it happens from the 
peculiar encyclopaedic character of their literary productions, that the 
same treatise has something to say on every one of these subjects. But 
that same rapacious animal, the modern scholar, seizes and gulps 
down the compound mixture as the pure article he was in search of. 
When talking oi Hinduism, he entirely forgets that there is such a 
thing as secular Hinduism. Everything Hindu is merged into that 
whirlpool of things—^the Hindu religion. 

1 have not yet done with this monstrous nature of misuse of a 
name. I have to point out a fourth error. Not only is Hinduism, 
under the name of Hindu religion, held to include all Hindu religion!> 
past and present, all things Hindu whether religious or secular, but 
also such that never has had any connection with * anything Hindu, 
religious or secular.* Non-Aryan customs and observances retained 
by non-Aryan tribes converted into Hinduism, non-Aryan fetidiism. 
popular superistitions without any warranty in Hinduism, and only 
similar to those that are to be found in every country Qiristian. 
Mussulman or heathen, nursery legends disseminated by old crones 
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for the edification of class-going children, and such every other sub¬ 
ject of popular or juvenile belief is pressed by the critic of Hinduism 
into his service, and a monstrous caricature of a national faith is thus 
manufactured and described in eloquent language, ** as a tangled 
jungle of gods, ghosts, demons and saints, ” and other monsters, 
language which admiring statisticians call upon all students of 
Hinduism to learn by heart. 

Let us eliminate all these sources of error. Let us rid our con¬ 
ception of Hinduism of this tangled jungle of ghosts, demons and 
-aints,” and such other articles of belief which are to be found in every' 
c ountry and among peoples of all creeds, and which are no more 
essential parts of Hinduism than they are of Christianity, Let us 
free it also of all that is not properly religion but social polity or 
domestic morality, the unwritten law of the country, or general culture. 
Something of this no doubt will have to be included in Hinduism, if 
you conceive religion, as I think you do, to be a system of social cul¬ 
ture, and I shall give to this point due consideration at its proper 
place. There will still remain a vast quantity of matter utterly 
foreign to religion which will have to be excluded. Thirdly, the term 
Hinduism has to be restricted to the articles of religious belief accepted 
by Hindus generally at the present day in exclusion of the Vedic and 
Brahmanic faiths out of which Hinduism evolved itself. Lastly, we 
have to remember that these articles of faith vary from province to 
province, differ in different sects in the same province, and even among 
individuals in accordance with the culture, or the mental constitution 
of the individuals concerned. Yet among all these varieties and 
divergences, will be found some common features, certain funda¬ 
mental principles iWiich form the basis of all. These fundamental 
principles will be found sufficient to constitute a religion in themselves, 
and this religion is Hinduism. 

In thus restricting tbe application of the term Hinduism I do 
nothing which is arbitrary. I merely insist that if you wish to denote 
by it an existing religion, you must confine its application to an exist¬ 
ing religion, and exclude all that docs not properly belong to the 
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existing religion. If you seek to define Christianity, a Christian has 
a ri^t to insist that you should restrict the definition to that ivfaich 
forms the common basis of the various denominations of Christianity, 
and exclude all that is not common to them all. You must then 
necessarily exclude the image worship and saint worship which is 
peculiar only to certain forms of Christianity, exclude also the belief 
in ghosts and demons which still obtain in many parts of Europe; throw 
out of consideration the folklore of European peoples, nursery legtnds 
and pre-Christian legends like those [incorporated] into the Edda and 
the Niebelmgen Lied; the leaven of Greek Paganism, which purely as an 
aesthetic element, has found its way into the literature of Christian 
countries and exclude many things beside. You must also distinguish it 
from the Judaism out of which it has sprung. Fancy what a conception 
of Christianity you would arrive at, if you included in it all this, and 
not only all this, but also the political and social constitution of 
Europe, its codes of morality, its jurisprudence, its international law 
and its legislative enactments. Nay, go on further. Give to Dante 
and to Milton in Christianity the place now occupied in the ordinary 
conception of Hinduism by the Ramayana, and the Mahabharata, to 
Tribonian and Puffendrof, to Montesquieu and Bentham that of Manu 
and Yagnavyalka, Gautama and Parasara; to the legends of King 
Arthur and to the Romance of the Cid, to Ariosto and to Tasso, 
the place of the Puranas, to Spinoza that of Badarayana; and give to 
the writings of the early fathers, what they once possessed, the sanctity 
and authority of the Upanishads; and you will then arrive at a notion 
of Christianity very similar to the notion of Hinduism [to] which the 
ignorance, the intolerance and the contempt of foreigners and the 
degeneracy of natives have reduced it. 

do not exaggerate. Suppose a Hindu, ignorant of European 
languages, travelled through Europe, and like most Europaens in his 
situation, set about writing an account of his travels. What would be 
his account of Christianity? Observing the worship of the Virgin and 
the Saints in Catholic countries, he would take Christianity to be a 
Polydieism. The worship of images would lead him to believe, that 
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Christianity was an idolatry also, and thei reverence paid to the 
Crucifix would induce him to think that there was also a leaven of 
Fetishism in it. Protestant Christianity he would account to be a 
Dualism, a religion of the Good and Evil Principles,—a religion of God 
and the Devil. And if he mixed well enough with the ignorant 
peasantry of Christendom, he too would meet with that tangled jungle 
of ghosts and demons which it has been Sir Alfred LyalFs lot to meet 
with in India. And who shall say that the Hindu’s account of Chris¬ 
tianity would be wider of the truth than many an account of Hinduism 
by European or native? 

To return to my definition of Hinduism. It will exclude as 1 
have advanced, much that is popularly considered to l)e a portion of 
Hinduism even by Hindus themselves. That, however, is not and ought 
not to be an objection against the definition. It is precisely popular 
delusions of this sort that have encrusted Hinduism with the rubbish 
of ages—with superstitions and absurdities which subvert its higher 
purposes; and which it is the duty of every true Hindu, actively to 
assail and destroy. The noxious parasitic growth must he exterminated 
before Hinduisn. can hope further to carry on the education of the 
human race. Hinduism is in need of a reformation;—not an un¬ 
precedented necessity for an ancient religion. But reformed and 
purified, it may yet stand forth before the world as the noblest system 
of individual and social culture available to the Hindu even in this 
age of progress. I have certainly no serious hope of progress in India 
except in Hinduism*—in Hinduism reformed, regenerated and purified. 
To such reformation, it is by no means necessary that we should revert, 
like the late Dayananda Saraswati to old and archaic types. That which 
was suited to people who lived three thousand years ago, may not be 
suited to the present and future generations. Principles are immutable 
but the modes of their application vary according to time, 
to circumstances. The great principles of Hinduism are good 

• ** For « mtem to riae «nd be generally adopted it inurt during the greater part 
of tbe period of ita anptemaey be to e considerable extent in agreement our •'•Jure 
■nd ftr from nafaroarable to our peoplea. ” Catechistn of the Positive Religion, p. 384. 

TVandition, lat edition. 
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for all ages and all mankind—^for they are based on what Carlyle 
would call the ** Eternal verities, ** but its non-essential adjuncts have 
become effete and even pernicious in an altered state of soceity. It 
will be one of the objects of these letters to show what these non- 
essential adjuncts are. I shall describe what true Hinduism is by 
showing vdiat false and corrupt Hinduism pretends to be. 
Let us not be awed and silenced by the imposing authority of 
ancient names, or be led away by pretended learning or antiquated 
jargon. Let us look steadily and boldly into the face of things; discard 
falsehood whenever we meet with it, hoary and hallowed by time 
though it may be; and if in our search we meet with Truth, let us drag 
it out of the darkness under which it was hid, and enthrone it in the 
light of Heaven. Let us revere the past, but we must, in justice to our 
new life, adopt new methods of interpretation, and adopt the old 
eternal and undying truths to the necessities of that new life. 
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I said in the last letter, that I define Hinduism as consisting in 
the fundamental principles which underlie various religious faiths of 
the modem Hindus. Hinduism, in the ordinary acceptation of the term 
is protean in its form. There is a monotheistic Hinduism, a dualistic 
Hinduism, a polytheistic Hinduism, a pantheistic Hinduism—and 
unless we resolutely exclude Buddhism from ihe group of Hindu 
religions—^there is also an Atheistic Hinduism. There is a Ritualistic 
Hinduism, and a non-ritualistic Hinduism: there is a Hinduism of 
Asceticism; there is also a Hinduism of gross sensuality; there is the 
humane Hinduism of the Vaisnavas; and there is also the crticl and 
blood-thirsty Hinduism of certain Saivas and Saklax. There is the 
liberal and sympathetic Hinduism of tlie followers of Kabir and of 
Chaitanya; and there is also the illiberal and bigoted Hinduism,—one of 
its very worst form, which finds an expression in some of the ordinances, 
of Manu. In spite .however of this diversity, even this frequent anta¬ 
gonism, there is a common basis for all; certain fundamental principle.-* 
which all accept, and which therefore alone is Hindu Religion. That 
which is outside this common basis, is excluded as being merely the 
.special characteristic of some particular sect, with which the modern 
unsectarian Hindu has no concern. But besides their sectarian 
specialities, certain other things are also excluded from my definition, 
as not pertaining to religion. This exclusion indicates a grav<^ defect 
in my defintion or explanation whatever you may call it. I have tri«J 
to define the Hindu religion, without any explanation as to whai 1 
understand by religion. This is precisely the point where those who 
may take objection to the exclusion, are likely to join issue witli me. 
Nor is this point quite easily settled. With many, religion is only 
theology—there are others who will consent to give the name to any¬ 
thing which excludes their own creed. A very ordinary idea of 
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religion is that it is a system of worship and sacrifice. So eminent 
an authority as Tylor, define religion to be “ a belief in spirits;” 
spirit being with him a general name for god and ghosts. Positivists 
give quite rightly the name of religion to their own system, which 
utterly ignores and puts entirely out of court that theology to which 
alone the professors of religion have hitherto restricted the name. We 
have heard of a religion of Art, and a religion of Science. (See Natural 
Religion by the author of Ecce Homo. What then is religion? 

Now 1 should trouble myself but little as to the fate of the Hindu 
Religion, or of any religion at all, if 1 accepted religion in the sense 
of the theologists or of philosophers of Mr. Tylor's school. 1 should 
leave my countrymen to believe or disbelieve in ghosts, spirits or gods 
at their pleasure. I yield to none in the firmness of my conviction in 
the existence of Great Authors of Nature and my trust in his pro¬ 
vidence, but I should care little whether my countrymen, or anyone 
else in the world, accepted the doctrine of His existence and His Pro¬ 
vidence, if I found that such acceptance enabled them to make an 
approach to Religion. I am not one of those who think that a belief 
in God, or in a number of gods, or in a future existence, or anything 
else which does admit of proof, constitute religion. But when such 
belief, or any belief whatever, furnishes a basis for conduct—^for the 
conduct of the individual towards himself as well as towards others, 
when by becoming a common faith and therefore furnishing a common 
basis of conduct, it becomes a bond of union between man and man, 
a standard by which human existence individual and aggregate, comes 
to be regulated, it is religion. This is a very large definition, I admit. 
Religion, viewed thus, is in theory a philosophy of life; in practice it 
is a rule of life. It includes our beliefs, and the principles of our 
conduct founded upon those beliefs. 

Now, test this definition by taking as an illustration an extreme 
case. Take the case of the Utilitarian. He has a rule of conduct,—^the 
greatest good of the greatest number. No one has ever dreamt of 
applying the name of religion to simple Utilitarianism. But why, 1 
ask, does the Utilitarian se^ the greatest good of the greatest number? 
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Why does he seek the good? Because he loves the good. He is a 
worshipper of the good. That is his Religion. Nor is his religion a 
wholly false religion, for the good is entitled to our love and our 
worship, and to regulate our conduct. It is so far a false religion that 
it does not take cognizance of what along with the good claims our love 
and worship, and to regulate our life. It takes cognizance only of 
one of the aspects in which man and nature are presented to our 
apprehension. Add to it, the worship of the Beautiful and tlie true, 
and you have a complete religion. Add to Morality, Science and Art, 
and you have a complete guide to life. 

You may reply to this, that this is culture, nut Religion. I may 
reply to you, in the words of a writer, whom we both admire, that 
** the substiince of Religion is Culture ’* {Natural Religion by the 
author of Ecce Homo^ p. 145). 

I hope however to return to this point in a future letter and shall 
now say no more. There may however be raised what certainly 
appears at Erst, as a much more formidable objection to this view of 
Religion, by those whom you, as a positivist, put out of court as super¬ 
naturalists. If the worship of the Good, the Beautiful and the True, 
suffice to form a complete religion, and is true religion, what becomes 
of the belief in a personal God and his Providence ? This view of 
religion they may say, simply dispenses with it as an idle and 
unnecessary fable. By no means. I accept the worship of a personal 
god as the highest perfection of religion. A personal God alone 
realizes the highest and most perfect ideal of the Good, the Beautiful 
and the True, In that Ideal alone* is realized the complete Unity and 
Harmony of Goodness, Truth and Beauty. If Religion is Culture, 
the worship of such of a perfect Ideal is by far the most important 
means of Culture. 

What I really mean to say is, that what is called Supeiuaturalism 
is by no means essential to Religion. I believe firmly as I have said 
in the existence of God, and in His Providence, but I do not hold that 
any sy^m of religion which does not believe in God and in His 
Providence, is no religion at aU, or even that it is an incomplete 
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religion, ^at I do hold that such a Religion is imperfect religion, 
though not necessari [ly] an incomplete religion. Completeness does 
not necessarily perfection. Completeness is attained when all the 
component parts exist, perfection when the conqmnent parts and the 
whole they form are exactly suited [to] the purposes they are destined to 
answer. Completeness has reference to unity; perfection to quality. A 
regiment is complete when it possesses the full complement of soldiers; 
it will neverdieless be imperfect if it is deficient in fighting qualities. 

1 may return to this subject in a future letter. Let me at present 
return to the more immediate purpose of this one. Religion, then, 
is a philosophy of life, and the principles of conduct flowing from it. 
Now take note that this conduct has to be distinguished from the 
principles themselves. In conduct, you apply a certain principle 
which you have accepted to the circumstances before you; the result 
is your conduct. The application may be erroneous; nothing is more 
common than erroneous applications of right principles. The 
principle may be good, but if the application is erroneous, the 
resulting conduct will be bad. The fault lies not with the principle 
on which you have acted, but in your own judgment. It would be 
absurd if the principles of Christianity were held responsible for all 
the wars, all the massacres, all the murders that have been committed 
in its name. Yet nothing is more common than this absurdity in respect 
of Hinduism. The principles of Hinduism are confounded with their 
erroneous application; and Hinduism is accused, judged and 
condemned because its principles have been misunderstood and 
perverted. If you hold that the principles of Christianity are not 
responsible for the slaughter of the Crusades, the butcheries of Alva, 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew or the flames of the Inquisition, 1 do 
not see how any one can hold the principles of Hinduism responsible 
for the immolation of Hindu widows on the funeral pyre. If the 
principles of Christianity are not responsible for the civil disabilities 
of Roman Catholics and Jews, which till lately disgraced the English 
Statute Book, I do not understand how the principles of Hinduism are 
to be held responsible for the civil disabilities of the Sudras under the 
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Braiunanic regime. The critics of Hinduism have one measure for 
their own religion, another lor Hinduism. Principles and their 
erroneous application are distinguished in the case of the one, they 
are confounded in the case of the other. 

And it was to guard against this confusion that I sought in the 
preceding letter, when I warned you against confounding Hinduism, 
or the Hindu religion, with what is not religion at all. Examine for 
a moment what this confusion means. 

Hinduism, I have said, consist of certain fundamental principles 
which constitute a religion. Those fundamental principles must 
consist, if my view of Religion as a whole be accepted, of a body of 
doctrines, which constitute the theoretic belief of the Hindu, as well 
as the Elementary basis of his practical life. The principles which 
form the basis of practical life, came to be applied as Hindu society 
developed itself to the large problems of social existence. Thus came 
into existence a Hindu system of Ethics, Hindu systems of Philosophy. 
Hindu systems of Law, and a complicated social polity of which 
caste is a prominent feature. These were more or less based on 
practical applications of the principles of the Hindu religion, but are 
not the principles themselves. They have no more right of being 
considered as component parts of the Hindu religion, than the 
philosophy, or the moral theories, or the international Law of Europe 
as component parts of Christianity. And yet it is chiefly, if not wholly, 
on account of what is thus no part of Hindu religion, but often 
erroneous and corrupt application of its unquestioned principles, that 
Hinduism is reviled by foreigners and rejected by their native disciples. 
If the ultimate principles of Hinduism be found true and sound, and 
the practical applications of those principles erroneous, the wise course 
is not to subvert and annihilate Hinduism—^which is now the cry of 
educated India, but to discard the erroneous applications and to re* 
model life in accordance with its true principles. That is the direction 
in which Religious Reform is most desirable, and in which alone I 
trust is its success possible. 

You wiU now see why I have devoted two entire letters to a 
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definition of the term Hinduism. The extremely loose signification 
attached to it lies at the root of the whole mischief. [You as a 
positivist, and 1 as a Hindu, equally deplore the irreverence for die 
past, the dissociation with the dead and deathless teachers of Ancient 
India.] It is as if you gave the name A, sometimes to B, and. some¬ 
times to C, and then proceeded to take for granted that B and C are 
the same things. If you never learn to discriminate between the two, 
you will never learn much about either of them. Though one may 
be pure gold, and the other dross, you will either fling the gold after 
dross, or treasure up the dross with the gold. That is precisely the 
position of Hinduism. While the mass of the people cherish 
Hinduism, and with it, all its conceptions, its accretions, and its 
adjuncts, good or evil, the educated classes reject the whole. The 
one class treasures up the dross with the gold, while the other is 
flinging the gold after the dross. 
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The two foregoing letters but little advanced us in our search 
after a clear conception of Hinduism. I have defined it to consist 
in the fundamental principles underlying the various denominations 
of faith professed by the Hindu peoples, but 1 have not said what 
those fundamental principles are. I am going to begin. 

The fundamental principles do not lie on the surface. Hinduism 
in this respect labours under a disadvantage. It is not a religion 
founded and made symmetrical by a single founder. In the case of 
the great religions of the world the foundations of which were laid 
by individual founders, the governing principles lie on the surface. 
The very acceptance of a new Religion depends on the ease with 
which its principles can be apprehended by outsiders. The 
necessities of a new Religion induce the founders to give the utmost 
prominence to fne fundamental principles. It thus becomes, at its 
very inception, a symmetrical work of Art. Indeed, it may be said 
of the great Historic Religions of the world, which owed their origins 
to individual founders, like Christianity or Mohamedanism, that 
at the outset there was little in the religion beyond the fundamental 
principles themselves. The legends and the rites, the mythology and 
the superstitions come afterwards. It is easy therefore to formulate 
the fundamental principles of such a religion; and when they are 
thus formulated, they easily carry assent. 

Not so with Hinduism. Hinduism has had no founder human or 
divine. It never sprang fort|i, like Minerva from the head of some 
Brahminical Jove, armed and equipped for the conquest of the World. 
It is, like hundreds others of less known and less developed forms of 
faith—the product of nature. It sprang out of the necessities of 
primitive life and grew widi the growth of culture. Its origin lies 
veiled in the tnint of i^es hidden in that impenetrable gloom of pre* 
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historic culture. It has developed itself from rude and simple 
beginnings, grown during the lapse of thousands of centuries, 
developed itself according to the necessities and the tendencies of 
the Hindu race, and has assimilated a vast quantity of foreign matter 
with which it came into contact. It is overlaid with a veritable 
** tangled jungle of superistitions and absurdities which hide its 
proportions from the observer’s view. There is no symmetry dis¬ 
cernible in a structure of such spontaneous development. It is 
not the work of iiuman Art, with its parts regularly arranged along 
definite lines. The development has no doubt proceeded along 
central lines of thought, but the overgrowth and rubbish have first to 
be swept away, and the whole has to be patiently surveyed, before 
these can be discerned. 

To such a survey, it is necessary at the outset clearly to map 
out the whole field to be surveyed. Let us do so. 

I have said that Religion is a Philosophy of life in theory, and 
in practice, principles of conduct in harmony with that philosophy. 
If Hinduism is a religion, we should expect to find it to consist of 
such a philosophy and such principles of conduct. The theoretical 
or philosophical religion is found in all cases to consist of a body of 
received doctrines; and the principles of practical conduct find ex¬ 
pression in a system of worship, or rites and a code of religious 
morality. The doctrines of Hinduism have to be sought in a vast 
mass of literature, and are there taught either in the shape of legends 
or as dogmatic philosophy. The two often get intermixed. The 
legends often teach genuine philosophy while the dogmatic philosophy 
is very often found to consist of legendary materials. We shall 
begin with the legends, and then pass on to the dogmatic philosophy 
whidi developed itself out of the legends. ^ I shall next take up the Hindu 
worship, its rites and sacrifices, and conclude with a survey of the 
ethics of Hinduism. 

It is convenient to begin with the legends, because in them lie 
imbedded the early history of religion. The received legends of 
Hinduism are in themselves later developments of the historic myths, 
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and it becomes necessary to begin with the pre-historic myths them¬ 
selves. 

And here the Hindu has to acknowledge an <]ebt to 

European scholars. The researches of European scholars have con¬ 
verted what was once unintelligible nonsense to a subject of accurate 
scientific study. What was hitherto unnecessary and meaningless, 
has now been shown to be a necessary condition of primitive culture, 
and full of deep signification. A myth can now be traced back from 
its ulterior development to its origin. The formation of myths has 
been found to be due to two distinct principles. One is the reflex 
action of language. The other is the action of the belief so universal 
in primitive man in the animation of all nature, that is in the pro¬ 
duction of phenomena by operation of Life and Will. To this has 
been given the not inappropriate name of Animism. 

You are in such complete possession of the results of European 
research on this subject, and I dare say the same can be said of my 
educated countrymen in general that it is unnecessary for me to enter 
into detailed explanations. I shall content myself with an illustration 
or two. 

Language and Animism have generally acted in concert in the 
production of myths. Language first names an object. The neces¬ 
sities of language require that there should be some correspondence 
between the name given and the object named, or in other words, 
that the name should be descriptive of the object. Now animism 
steps in. Tlie object becomes a Personal Being, with Life and Will. 
The descriptive name now passes into a personal name. The attributes 
signified by the descriptive name become personal attributes of the 
personified object. Thus springs into existence the myth of a Super¬ 
natural Being animating a natural object, and possessing definite 
personal attributes. And names come to multiply, as each object 
becomes better and better known, and its properties and mfluenccs 
are better studied. As names multiply, the attributes multiply, each 
attribute comes to have a hiftory of its own, until a simple natural 
object becomes the centre of a host of mythic legends. 
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You know how the Sanskrit word Dyaus, which you meet with 
in the first couplet of Amara Sinha’s Lexicon, came to be the name 
of the bright Heavens. It is derived from a root Div to ^ine. The 
name originally meant simply the Bright or the Shining One. By 
and by the Bright Heavens were personified and the Zeus of Oreece, 
the Jovis of Rome, the Jui of Germany, is this same bright sky, 
Dyaus, personified. Once personified, so great an object as the vast 
and magnificent sky had an attribute assigned to it, commensurate 
with its greatness. It was the father of the human race. So it 
became Dyaus Pitar in Sanskrit, Zeus Pater in Greek, and Jupiter in 
Latin. Nor is the conception of the human race confined to the Aryan 
nations only. You will find [it] in the Tien of the Chinese, among the 
Maoris, in Polynesia, among American races and in fact all over the 
world. Now mark how a myth continues to develop itself. If the 
Heavens are the father of the human race, they must have a mother 
too. And who so fit to be the consort of the wide-spreading heavens 
but the wide-spreading Earth herself ? So by and by we have 
PrUhivi matar in Sanskrit, Ouranos and Gaia (names of Heaven and 
Earth) among the Greeks, Chinese legends and Maori legends about 
mankind being the children of Heaven and Earth, an Earth mother 
among Peruvians, Caribs, Aztecs, and other American races, and even 
among Scythians. The forefathers of our English rulers, the Anglo- 
Saxon held that Hal mes the folde^ pra modor.(?) 

Now mark how legend passes into Philosophy. The mythical 
conception of Heaven as the father and Earth as the mother, of the 
human race was converted by the Chinese into a philosophical con¬ 
ception of two great principles in nature, the Yu, and the Yung, the 
one male, the other female, the one heavenly and the other Earthly. 
And the Brahmans of India formulated the same doctrine with greater 
elaboration and philosophical dignity in the Sankhya theory of 
Purusha and Prakriti. How this phfiosophical doctrine influenced 
the later religious faith of India, and even its secular literature, is 
a point on which I need not enlarge. 

Another illustration, and a most beautiful one, I give in Professor 
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Max Muller’s own language. “ Before the Aryan naaons separated, 
before there was a Latin, a Greek, or a Sanskrit language, there 
existed a root Swar or Swtd which meant to beam, to glitter, to warm. 
It existed in Greek Selas splendour Selene moon, in Anglo-Saxon, 
as swelan, to bum, to sweal, in modem German, Schwul, oppressively 
hot. From it we have in Sanskrit the noun Svor, meaning sometimes 
the sky, sometimes the Sun; and exacUy the same word has been 
preserved as Sol, in Gothic as SauU, in Anglo-Saxon as SoL A 
secondary form of Svar is the Sanskrit Surya, for Svarya, the Sun, 
which is the same word as the Greek Helios. 

“ All these names were originally mere predicates, they mean 
bright, brilliant, warm. But as soon as the name Swar or Surya was 
formed, it became through the irresistible influence of language, the 
name, not only of a living but of a male being. Every noun in 
Sanskrit must be either a masculine or a feminine, (for the neuter 
gender was originally confined to the nominative case), and as Surya 
had been formed as a masculine, language stamped it once for all 
as the sign of a male being, as much as if it had been the name of 
a warrior or a King. In other languages where the name for a Sun 
is feminine and the Sun is accordingly conceived as a woman, as 
the bride of the moon, the whole mythology of the love-making of 
the Heavenly bodies is changed.” 

Observe again how the myth proceeds to develop itself. If the 
sun is a male being, he must have his wife or wives. An unmarried 
Divinity, like the Kumara of later fiction, is an abhorrence to the 
spirit of legend. So the Sun is endowed with a couple of wives, one 
of whom is a very intelligible person, and must have sprung to her 
position very early. She is no other than his invariable campanion 
—Chhaya or the shadow. And being a married God, of course he 
has a progeny. One of his sons, is the great Lord of Death. Another 
is the river Yamuna. You see at once that the early settlers in the 
land of the Sapta Sindhu, should name the Yamuna, which was to 
them an eastern river, the Child of the Sun, a metaphor which settled 
her paternity for ever in Hindu Mythology. 

4 
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Thus myths are formed and grow. They are by no means the 
special property of the Hindus, or even of the Aryan races. The 
evidence collected by European writers, and especially by Mr. Tylor 
shew that they lie wide-spread throughout the world. Every primitive 
religion is a religion of myths : and the religion of the primitive 
Aryan was also a religion of myths. To a people in a low state of 
culture hardly any other religion was possible. And in a very low 
state of culture it is as a religion sufficient for all practical purposes. 
As however a people advances in culture, higher religious concep¬ 
tions take the place of the primitive myths. The myths are not 
forgotten; they still retain a place in the national recollection of the 
people, but only as folk-lore. So it was with Hinduism. As 
religious conceptions advanced, the legend sank to a subordinate place, 
the front rank being taken by the great systems of religious philo¬ 
sophy. In a country however where literature was the exclusive 
occupation of a large intellectual aristocracy, everything would and 
did find a place in literature, and among other things, the folk-lore. 
Owing to the encyclopaedic character of Brahmanical compilations, 
the folk-lore found their place in the same treatises which among 
other things treated of the higher religious philosophy, and in the 
age of degeneration and decay which followed, ignorance led to the 
same reverence being accorded to all that was founded within the 
limits of the same literary compilation. The time has come when 
all this must be rectified, and the sacred legends of Hinduism receive 
from us that treatment which is their due but no more. And the 
treatment which is their due is not one which should consist either 
in contempt or in indifference. They have a deep signification of 
their own. They should be lovingly and reverentially studied in 
order that the true Hinduism latent in them may be discovered, and 
treasured up in the heart, and the spurious Hinduism patent in them 
may be denounced and discarded. The spurious Hinduism is in their 
literal interpretation; the true Hinduism is in their historic inter¬ 
pretation. I proceed to give a few illustrations. 

Let us begin with one of the worst Pauranic legends. It is that 
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of Indra aod his lelation with the wife of his spiritual preceptor. 
You know the legend, ^and I shall not take upon my^ the unenviable 
office of narrating it. Suffice it to say that as it stands, there is 
scarcely anydiing more gross or disgusting in the whole mythical 
literature of the world. The highest of the Vedic Gods, the Pauranic 
King of Heaven is described as committing a crime revolting to the 
coarsest ruffian on earth; and a punishment is meted out to him the 
grotesque obscenity of which surpasses even the atrocity of the crime 
itself. The revolting drama finally closes upon the thousand eyes of 
Indra. The assailant of Hinduism triumphantly points to the in¬ 
famous legend as a specimen of the faith of which Hinduism is 
composed and exhorts the doomed race to forsake the accused faith. 
The degenerate Hindu, who believes all things and understands 
nothing, hangs down his head in shame before the triumphant 
assailant of the creed of his fathers. 

Not so the true Hindu. He sees at a glance that the myth has 
a far deeper signification than this false though strictly literal 
explanation. He ascends from the Pauranic to the Vedic Indra, and 
from the Vedic Indra who delights in the Soma juice and slays 
Vritras to the pre-Vedic times when Indra was simply the Firmament. 
He sees that Indra from the root was simply the . . . . a descriptive 
name given to the Firmaments by the early fathers of the Aryan race. 
The moment he lights upon the Firmament as the true Indra, he at 
once comprehends the legend of Indra's thousand eyes—the thousand 
eyes of the Starry Heavens. It is not filth, but sweet, beautiful 
poetry—^the poetry of human infancy and if he is at all a student 
of classic mythology, as certainly he ought to be, he will find that 
the legend of Indra’s thousand eyes is not the only form in which 
this pre-Vedic poem still survives in the world, and that there is a 
Hellenic version of it in the legend of the hundred-eyed Argus^ and 
that educated Greeks made a dear recognition of the myth. But 
what will impress and instruct him most, is the interpretation whidi 
the true spirit of Hinduism had put upon the original myth. The 
Starry Heavens were only a part of the Great Being who perrades 
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the Universe. The thousand eyes were therefore an attribute of die 
Great Being—the God of Pantheism. In the Punish Sukta of the 
Rig-Veda he is already described as Sahasraksha —thousand-eyed. 
The Great Being soon developed itself mto a Personal God. The 
Personal God is Bhagabat, The word which gives him this name 
signifies totality of six attributes, viz., Jnana (knowledge), Aiswaryya 
(Lordship) Sakti (power), Bda (strength), Virya (Heroism), and 
Tefa ( ). He is Bhagahat, because he possesses these 

attributes. Hinduism attributed to him these in Infinite Perfection, 
by attributing to him these attributes a thousand-fold. It was an 
expression of reverential awe of Infinite Perfection truly characteristic 
of Hinduism. But unfortunately the word from which Bhagabat 
derived his name, had also another signification, and the first of the 
two meanings being mistaken for the second gave rise to 
the disgusting legend of Indra’s crime and punishment. It is the 
province of the educated Hindu to restore the grand meaning of the 
primitive myth, and to treasure it up as true sacred History—Sacred 
History in the sense of a history of true Religious conception. 

I have taken here as a test case one of those legends which 
appear to the superficial observer one of the most atrocious of 
Pauranic legends. The silly contempt entertained on similar grounds 
by the blatant section of our half-educated countrymen, and by their 
half-educated European preceptors, tempt me to bring in, as further 
illustrations, the glorious legends of Radha and Krishna. The place 
of these legends,—^legends, they scarcely can be said to be,—is so 
important that they require a separate letter by themselves and I 
must resenie them for detailed discussion. A single observation must 
here suffice, in regard not only to these, but in regard also to the 
cognate legends in the Tantras. 1 have already explained how the 
primitive myths of Dyam PUar and Prithivi Makar coalesced and 
developed themselves into a Dualistic Philosophy—^into the doctrine 
of Yu and Yung among Chinese philosophers, and in the hig^y 
elaborated Sankkya doctrine of Prakriti and Purusha. In spite of its 
tncomparable logic, and its profound analysis, the Sankhya is a cold 
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and dreary ^diilosophy, a gloomy pessimism, taking an attitude of 
intmise hostility to nature. It does not shrink from asserting that all 
life is misery. It sees no solution of the great problem of life, the 
relief from misery in nothing but knolwedge. And knowledge is of 
value in its eyes only as furnishing the means of the dissociation of the 
Soul from Nature. This docrine strikes at the root of all true Religion. 
It is the union of Soul with Nature—in the harmony of man with 
all that is outside himself—^that lies true Religion. For here alone 
lie the sources of the Beautiful, and Truth, and Goodness. Here 
alone is true culture. And the lofty instinct of Hinduism, which is 
pre-eminently the religion of Culture, entered its protest against the 
barren doctrine. Legends based on previous traditions, and now 
elaborated and polished by gifted bards and profound philosophers 
were the shape into which the protest against the Pessimism of the 
Sankhya was thrown. These legends ran in two different grooves. 
One set gathered and took shape round a mythic Radha, representing 
Nature, with the historical Krishna representing Soul or the Purusha. 
The other set typified Nature in Sakti and Purusha in Siva, and were 
finally elaborated and systamatized in the Tantras. The Radha myths 
represent the Religion of Love; the Sakti myths the religion of Disci¬ 
pline. With both Religion is Culture. 

One of the most beautiful of these legends—untarnished and 
uncorrupted even down to the present day—is the story of the Destruc¬ 
tion of Kama, the God of Desire. I need not give it at length; it is 
well known, not only to my own countrymen but even to European 
scholars, for it forms the subject of the most perfect poem in the 
Sanskrit language, the Kumar-Sambhava. In Kalidas’s hands how¬ 
ever it has received a remarkable development. Uma, the dau^ter 
of the Mduntain and the heroine of the poem, represents External 
Nature and is the perfection of physical Beauty. But External Nature 
is not the whole of nature, and physical Beauty by itself 
it not the pmfection of Beauty. The perfection of 
Existence is the result of the union of Nature with Soul; of 
the Hiysical with the Super Iliysical; of the Beauty with Trudi and 
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Goodness; of the Human with the Divine. That is the action of the 
Poem—the marriage of Uma widi Siva. But this union can be accom¬ 
plished only through a sacrifice—the greatest feasible to nature, die 
Kacrifice of Desire. This is the Destruction of Kama. In the poet’s 
view, Nature and Soul, are the two complementary parts of one Great 
Whole, and in their union consists the perfection of existence. Such 
is the last phase of the great protest of Hinduism against the pessimism 
of the Sankhya. 

Take again one of the minor myths. Many primitive races have 
believed, and still believe that the passage to the other world lies 
across the water. It is a widely spread myth. The classic Styx and 
Acheron are familiar even to the Hindu student of European literature. 
There Was even a time when the very island whose queen is India’s 
Empress was believed by people living on the continent to be the home 
of the Dead—who were supposed to be ferried over the channel by 
mysterious ferrymen rising at dead of night at the summons of some 
supernatural messenger. The Hindu myth corresponding to it is that 
of the Baitarani, Mummery and superstition can hardly go further 
than the length to which this interpretation and corruption of this 
legend have led. An insignificant stream bearing this name was met 
with in Orissa and notwithstanding that the ancient Scriptures locate 
the Baitarani at the Portals of Death, in utter darkness, (** Yama Dware 
mahag^ore tapta Baitarani Nadi ”)—the little stream in Orissa was 
at once identified with the terrible gulf between the two worlds. Even 
at the present day thousand of pilgrims flock every year to the little 
town of JajapUT, and there anticipate in life-time the solemn ordeal 
of the passage to the other world by a pleasant trip across the dry 
and sandy bed of the little river. The solemn farce is played out in 
earnest, and the whole is made exquisitely rich by the addition of a 
cow to the scene of whose tail, the pilgrim takes a firm hold as an aid 
in his perilous voyage. The anticipations of peril, I am glad to say, 
are in a few cases realized in the shape of a few smart kicks from 
the bovine guide. 

Now the unfortunate pilgrims mi^ have spared themselves all 
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this mummery if they had for a moment reflected on the meaning of 
the word Baitarani. It cannot possibly mean that which is crossed, 
though it may mean that by means of which we cross; it may mean, 
1 say, because the simpler form, tmmi still means that by means of 
which we cross namely, a boat. But on the face of it, the word 
Baitarani. is a derivative from Bitarana, the act of giving away, and 
the whole meaning of the Hindu legend is that in deeds of charity 
lies the easiest passage from this world to the next. 

1 might go on multiplying instances to any length. Owing to the 
vast bulk of the written religious literature of India, India is richer 
than almost any other religion. It is impossible to treat exhaustively 
of this vast body of legends within the compass of a single treatise, 
and it is beyond the scope of the present to treat of any large number 
of them. My object in this chapter has been to illustrate by means 
of a few typical passage, the nature of the ground which these legends 
occupy in Hinduism. A few additional observations in the legends 1 
re«»erve for the next chapter. 
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I shall be misleading the reader, if 1 led him to believe that 
all the Pauranic or other legends are capable of the same treatment 
as the foregoing. It would be neither even true that they are all 
merely later developments of primitive myths. A very large number 
of them are simply history—the record of past events exaggerated, 
inaccurate, and perverted accounts they may be—^but nevertheless 
resting on a genuine basis of tradition. The history of the Pandavas, 
and that of Rama, are now universally admitted to be legendary 
history. They form no part of the Hindu religion—^they are either 
history or poetry. With two remarkable exceptions the legendary 
heroes are nowhere the objects of worship. The two exceptions 1 mean 
are Rama and Krishna. The legends of Krishna do form the basis of 
a considerable portion of Hindu faith, and will require separate 
treatment. In the Rama legends there is nothing which is not either 
secular history or secular poetry; and in the Ramayana of Valmiki it 
is rarely that Rama appears in the character of a Divine Being. I 
shall have to return to Rama on a future occasion. 

Euhemerism has by no means been absent from India, and many 
attempts have been made to explain, both etymologically and 
metaphysically many of the Hindu legends as allegories. Rama, for 
instance, is Goodness or Virtue, Sita, Purity, Ravana, Wickedness, and 
so on. It is needness to say that such efforts are perfectly worthless. 1 
think similar ingenuity will enable any clever schoolboy to prove that 
the history of the Sikh wars is an allegory. Tej Sin^ and Lai Singh 
and Gulab Singh and Ranjit Singh and Hardinge and other names will 
serve his purpose admirably. Yet it is nevertheless true that a very 
large number of legends in the Puranas and other sacred boojks of the 
Hindus, perhaps the majority of such legends are allegones,—^many 
of them are allegories of the uery highest poetical merit or philosophical 
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value. Primitive myths arc rarely allegorical, and all attempts at 
allegorical explanations of these are unscientific. But the case is 
different when, in a highly cultured soci^y poets and philosophers 
undertake to teach wisdom in parables. The Puranas were compila* 
tions embodied in which are nice allegories. I shall refer here as 
conspicuous instances to the Buddhistic legends explained with such 
remarkable ability by Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra in his work on Buddha 
Gaya, and to the purely Hindu legends similarly treated by Babu 
Bhudev Mukherjee in his beautiful little book “ Pushpanjali.’* That 
a legend diould be an allegory is a matter so easily understood that 1 
do not consider it necessary to burden this work with illustrations. 

But what I specially wish the reader to guard against is the 
tendency to regard all explanations of legends as allegorical. I have 
known instances in which philological explanations of Sun-myths have 
led to their being characterized as Solar allegories.’* There are 
others again who confound the case of a historical person taken to be 
the representative of a principle, with allegories in which principles 
are personified and invested with a historical significance. The 
explanations of the legend of Radha and Krishna given in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, may from this confusion, be mistaken to be allegorical. 
It is the very reverse of allegorical. The distinction is that in the 
one case, abstractions are personified; and tliat in the other persons 
with a historical existence come to be vested with the attributes of 
abstractions. 

Thus we find among the legends of Hinduism, legends some of 
which are pure native myths. Others again are philosophical legjends 
developed out of primitive myths. A third and a very large class of 
legends are pure history, or poetry super-added to history; and a 
fourth class are pure allegories. There is still however a fifth class, 
and these are very numerous and important. They will be found to 
be neither pure myth, nor pure history, nor philosophy, nor allegory 
but all tog^her. They have been generaUy formed by the agglomera- 
timi of various kinds of legends round a nucleus, and present com¬ 
posite structures which it is always easy to pull down and take to 
5 
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pieces. As an instance in point, I call attention to the story of the ten 
incarnations of Vi^n. 

Vishnu himself is a central figure in Hinduism, and forms one 
of its essentials. The same may be said of the doctrine of Incarnation. 
Both Vishnu and the doctrine of incarnation will require from us a 
careful examination in a more advance stage of this enquiry. At 
present we are concerned with the legends only. His incarnations are 
ten. One Kalkin is still unborn. He is therefore the subject of a 
prophecy—rather than of a legend—the hope of an oppressed people 
rather than a dead figure in their Pantheon. Of the remaining nine, five 
only are Divine Manifestations in the human shape; in three others 
the God assumed the forms of brutes, and in one he was half-man and 
half-brute. Rationalizers are not wanting who see in this a fore¬ 
shadowing of the modern doctrine of the Evolution of the most perfect 
form of life from the lowest in the manifestation of Him who, on the 
Pantheistic side of Hinduism, is himself the Universe. The first mani¬ 
festation was that of the Fish, and this, say, is one of the lowest forms 
of life—one purely aquatic. The next was the Tortoise—an amphi¬ 
bious animal, which, though it really presents no advance upon the 
vertebrate organization of the fish, may easily have been thought to 
do so by primitive theorizers. The third is the Boar an unquestion¬ 
able advance from fish and tortoise to a mammal. And the fourth 
is the link—^the missing link which modem Evolutionists will be 
delighted to find, between the lower mammalia and man. He is here 
half-brute and half-man, the Narasinha. The fifth manifestation is 
human, and here the Evolutionists point out, there is gradual progress 
from a low type of humanity to its highest perfection. The fifth mani¬ 
festation, Vamana, though human, is only an ugly dwarf, with no 
special gifts. The sixth Parasuram, is physically a great advance 
upon the dwarf. He is a powerful warrior, but there his merits end. 
He has no moral side. He is the murderer of his own mother, and the 
ruthless slayer of the whole Kshatriya race. The seventh manifests 
high moral qualities in addition to physical prowess. Ram Chandra 
is at once a model son, model husband, model brother, model friend, 
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a model warrior and a model ruler. But all this any ordinarily 
gifted human being properly educated, can attain to. Rama still 
wants the highest attribute of humanity—genius. This manifests 
itself in the crowning eighth Incarnation, Krishna. His is the genius 
which conquers without fighting, crushes hosts of wicked rulers by 
the power of human combinations alone, founds empires, on the basis 
of virtue and of truth and rules the whole world without even the 
ordinary title of a petty sovereignty. Here however the chain suddenly 
snaps—^the gradation is lost;—for according to the Hindu view, 
Buddha, the ninth Avatara is a deluder and tempter. According to 
the more liberal ideas of Europe, he is however, ** the wisest and 
greatest of the Hindus ” (Rhys Davids on Buddhism). 

All this is ingenious, no doubt, but unfortunately evidence is 
wanting to show that such an illustration of the Doctrine of Evolution 
—so little likely to be dreamt of by the ancient Brahmans, was the 
real object of the legends of the Ten Avalaras. In order to arrive at 
the true genesis of the legend, we have to consider at what stage of 
Hinduism, it had its birth, and then to look for the pre-existing 
materials out of which it could have been shaped. 

And here the inclusion of Buddha himself among the Ten is of 
signal service to the inquirers. The inclusion of Buddha among the 
Incarnations of Vishnu implies not only that the legend was posterior 
to the age of Buddha, but that it must have been formed at a period 
when the ascendancy of his religion was compelling the Brahmanas 
to conciliate and if possible to absorb it in their own; and this brings 
down the birth of the legend to comparatively modern times. It would 
be of course unscientific to assume that the doctrine of Vishnu’s 
incarnation did not exist'prior to the inclusion of Buddha among the 
Avataras. The great historical personages who are included among 
the Ten had no doubt from a time considerably anterior to the inclu¬ 
sion of Buddha in the series had taken their place in the popular 
estimation as Incarnations of Vishnu. These were Krishna, Rama 
and Parasurama, the destroyer of the Kshatriya race. A fourth 
Buddha was now added. These four gathered round themselves 
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certain pre-existing myths which had received theological expansion. 
The most remarkable of these is the legend of Vamana. In the 
Satapalha Brahaman Vishnu is described as Vaman or Dwarf. This 
probably was a development of that paradox in the Purusha Sukta, 
where the Purusha is described as ** filling space no larger than span 
Further Vishnu is described in the hymns of the Rigveda (1, 22, 17, 
1, p. 15) as making three steps. There it is nothing but pure poetry. 
Vishnu, the Universal Permeater is the Sun. The three steps 
represent his morning, his mid-day and his evening course. Hie 
poetry formulated itself in the course of time, by a process presently 
to be explained, into a magnificent physiolatry; and the physiolatry 
into polytheism. Vishnu was transformed from a Sun-God into One 
of the Supreme Trinity. He now represented the sustaining principle 
of the Universe; and his three steps covered the three Worlds, the world 
of the Gods (Swarga), the World of mortals (Martya), and the nether 
world (Patala). Bali, a pious and powerful Asura, had displaced 
gods and men from the dominion of Heaven and Earth. It was the 
Province of Vishnu, as the Regulating Principle, to readjust the 
condition of things. He then came down to Earth, and took the form 
of a Brahman Dwarf. At a great sacrifice celebrated by Bali where 
immense largesses were being given, the little Brahmana went to beg. 
His petition was most humble. Little as he was, he asked for only so 
much land as he could cover with three steps of his little feet. This 
was readily granted. The first step however covered the whole Heavens, 
and the second the whole Earth. Then the astonished monarch 
recognised Vishnu in this all-pervading Being, and things then 
adjusted themselves smoothly. It is impossible not to recognise in 
this legend the three steps of the Vedic Vishnu, transformed so as to 
correspond to the more modem conception of Vishnu himself. 

Similarly indications exist, in regard to the Fish, the Tortoise and 
the Boar incarnations that these two weife founded on ancient Vedic 
legends and grouped round Vishnu, the Preserving deity in more 
modem times. 

The whole character of the Legends of the Incarnation of Vishnu 
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ought to be now dear. Great men in history had received, from the 
lustre of their deeds, and perhaps for even better reasons, divine 
honours and had been accepted by the people as incarnations of the 
Deity. The existence of this popular belief enabled later philosophers 
to give expression to a philosoidiical dogma. The Yedic religion had 
been a worship of the powers of Nature—a theory of the government 
of the Universe by the interposition of Supernatural Will. As culture 
advanced, the existence of an Order of nature, of fixed and immutable 
laws governing the very phenomena which hitherto had been believed 
to be controlled by the Will of a Supernatural Being or Beings. Even 
from the midst of Vedic hymns dimly shines forth the conception of a 
great Rita, binding fast the actions of gods and men*". With the rise 
of Scepticism the government of the Universe by law became clear 
and definite. Ihe philosophers, while yielding to the spirit of ortho* 
doxy a nominal recognition of the authority of the Vedas, studied the 
universe only as governed by physical and moral laws. The founder 
of the Nyaya philosophy announced almost in the very language 
employed by John Stuart more than two thousand years after him— 
the great law of Causation—^the invariable antecedence and sequence 
of events as the sole possible explanation of the production of 
phenomena t* 

In the presence of this Law, the belief in supernatural interference 
in the Government of the world naturally faded away as it has done 
in modem Europe. Orthodox Brahmana theologians had to face, 
two thousand years ago, the same problem which perplex orthodox 
Christian theologians of the present day—^the reconciliation of law 
with interposition of Divine Will. And the orthodox Brahmana 
theologians two thousand years ago had recourse to the same argument 
to which orthodox Christian theologians have recourse at the present 
day. God interferes, not by suspending or modifying his laws by a 
fiat of his Will but by second causes, that is, by controlling one set 
of laws by the operaticm of another set. I care not to discuss how the 

* See Max MnUer, Sibbert Lecturer p. 235*244. 

^Anyatha Sid^ Smytuyaniyata PurvmarttUa Kvanatwam. 
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argument is stated in Europe, or what is its worth. What is of 
importance to us is, that orthodox Brahmana theologians maintained 
that God interfere for the benefit of his creatures by working with the 
Help of his own laws. And it was that he might save the world 
in accordance with Law that he took form as Man or Beast. It 
is by perfectly human means and in human ways that Rama destroyed 
Ravana and his race, and it was equally by human means and in human 
ways that Krishna destroyed Kansa and Sisupala, and 
built up the Empire of the Pandavas. So with Vamana, Parasu- 
ram and Buddha, and it is to be with Kalkin, the future conqueror 
of the Mlechchhas. Even in the lower Incarnations, where the form 
taken is not that of man, but beast, the same congniity with the Laws 
of nature is preserved. As Fish, as Tortoise, or as Boar, the Deity 
works out his ends in accordance with the laws of existence peculiar 
to those animals. The Man-Lion at first appears to offer an exception, 
which is explainable, and which no doubt was due to the pre-existing 
character of the legend into which it had to be fitted into the new 
theory. 

The legends of the Ten incarnations, form, then a group arranged 
out of pre-existing materials, historical or mythical with a view to 
illustrate the mutual compatibility of the two thjeories of the Universe 
which have always been in conflict with each other during the 
progressive course of civilization. The modern Hindu, with his 
superior culture, may accept or reject the doctrine of such compatibi¬ 
lity according to his light, or may accept or reject the illustrations as 
suitable or unsuitable. His rejection of the doctrine or of its 
illustrations need not take away from him his faith in Hinduism, which 
should rest on higher and firmer grounds than the acceptability of the 
legends of Hinduism. 

Let us now reveiw the results to which our examination of the 
legends of Hinduism have led us. We have examined only a few 
out of a countless multitude, a few drops of water from the vast depths 
of an interminable ocean. It may take a life-time, and a life-time 
may not suffice to survey even an appreciable fraction of these bound- 
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less fields; no such task falls within the scope of the present work. 
1 could deal here with a few typical instances, but I am confident that 
all will yield readily to the same mode of treatment. It would be 
presumption in me to say that I have studied all existing legends of 
Hinduism, or even that am acquainted with, have made their meaning 
clear to me. But what 1 can say is that all that I have diligently 
studied in an enquiring spirit, have been found to be intelligible. 

The results then to which our brief review of Hindu legends has 
led is this. There are legends which are primitive nature—myths, 
still existing in their primitive form, or developed into a higher and 
more ornate character. There are again legends which are only 
larditional history, more or less embellished by the art of the poet, the 
decorateness being often borrowed from supernatural regions. Thirdly, 
there are legends, which are poetry pure and simple, in the form of 
allegory or fable. Lastly, there are legends which are of a 
composite character containing within it more than one of these 
elements and bearing traces of manipulation by the theologian and the 
philosopher. 

The modern Hindu may often pronounce, and pronounce with 
justice, that the myths are simple and uninstructive, the history 
unauthentic, the poetry insipid, the philosophy false theology in 
disguise. And if he is not led away by prejudices fostered by his 
European education—prejudices which habit has made in him stronger 
than those imbibed with his mother’s milk, he will see in these legends 
which belong to Hinduism but do not constitute Hinduism, much that is 
l^eautiful, much that is really instructive, much that is calculated to 
save him yet from the effects of that deadliest of moral poison—^the 
intense materialism of modem Europe. They serve to embellish, to 
beautify, to explain and to illustrate the belief of his forefathers. 
Left for thousands of years to form the sole occupation of an idle 
literary class, they have run to waste, and now form a dense impenetra¬ 
ble jungle in the dark recesses of which vile things grow and flourish. 
The way must be cleared, the rank and noxious undergrowth, and the 
vile things that grow and flouridi beneath it must be swept away. That 
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should perish which is fit to perish, but do not in your anger sweep 
away with it that which deserves to live. Search through all the 
vaunted literature of Europe—^rich as she is in literary treasure, and 
find me something which is equal to the Hindu legend of Dhruba, of 
Prahlad, of Savitri, the wife of Satyaban, of Harishdiandra, and 
moderate your contempt for the wisdom of ages, and study with 
becoming reverence the outcome of centuries of patient thought. 



CHAPTER VI 


We undertook the examination of the legends of Hinduism with 
a view to determine what there might be in them of the fundamental 
principles of Hinduism. What have we found ? 

We have seen that they afford in abundance illustrations of those 
fundamental principles, but do not contain within the principles them* 
selves. We must seek for them elsewhere. 

And from the legends let us look for them in what is intimately 
connected with the legends, and often furnishes the materials for their 
formation—and at the same time is looked upon, though quite 
erroneously, as the most pronounced characteristic of Hinduism. I 
refer to the Polytheism in Hinduism. 

But before proceeding to treat of Hinduism, it may be necessary 
to say a few words in connection with what is generally considered to 
represent a prior stage in the growth of religions and which is supposed 
to be largely present in modern Hinduism. Fetishism is the name 
given in Europe to the worship of natural objects, not the powers of 
Nature, to the worship of stocks and stones, of rocks and rivers, of 
trees and serpents and other animals. It represents really a low 
form of religious thought, and is more or less largely characteristic 
of the creeds of savage nations. But it is by no means absent from 
India; die assailants of Hinduism equip with an apparently endless 
supply of arguments from this source. The European sojourner Jn 
India, under tl^ shade of some umbrageous tree in the centre of a 
Hindu village, blocks of rou^ stone rendered hideous by copious 
incrustations of yellow ochre, receiving the homage of the simple 
residents, and sees in it a Hindu God. He sees great rivers like the 
Ganges held sacred, and even worshipped and sees in them a great 
Hindu fetish. The Tulasi plant, the Bilva tree, cows and monkeys, 
and even certain serpents receive a kind of homage, and lo! they are 
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the gods of the Hindus. The wrath of the missionary, and the contempt 
of his nativo disciple know no limit. 

The worship of ** stodks and stcmes **—of the rude blocks under 
the umbrageous trees besmeared vrith yellow ochre—Pandianandas, 
Manasas, Sitalas, Makals—end all the rest of the tribe may be 
dismissed with a single word. They do not Uslong to Hinduism. They 
have no connection whatever with Hinduism. They exist in India no 
doubt, but all that exists in India is not Hinduism. There is no 
warranty for them in the Hindu Scriptures. They are the mere 
remants of non^Aryan worship, surviving among Hinduised nomAryatt 
peoples. They are not accepted by the Hindu-community at large. 
The local fetish of one village fmds no votary outside the local limits 
of his worship. The better classes of Hindus wholly reject them. Ii 
is true that the lower and uncultured strata of Hindu society still 
cling to these survivals of non-Aryan cults, but that is as little a 
ground for holding the worship of stocks and stones to belong to 
Hinduism as the existence of similar practices in Christian countries 
implies that it is a part of Christianity. That stocks and stones have 
been and even still are worshipped in Christian countries, will appear 
from the following extract from a writer who commands the resperl 
of all. 

“There are accounts of formal Christian prohibitions of stone- 
worship in France and in England, reaching on into the early middle 
ages .... It is remarkable to what late times pure and genuine stone- 
worship has survived in Europe. In certain mountain districts of 
Norway, up to tKe end of the last century, the peasants used to preserve 
round stones, washed them every Thursday evening (which seems to 
show some connection with Thor) smeared them with butter before 
the fire, laid them in the seat of honor on fresh straw and at certain 
time of the year steeped them in ale, that they might bring luck and 
comfort in the house’*'. In an account dating from 1851, die islanders 
of Irish Sea off Mayo are declared to have a stone carefully wrapped 

* Wiltoa: InhMtmUs in Scmdinmiin, p. 241. See tbo Meiiier, II, 

p. 671 iSpenkini Skmns in Norway etc.). 
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in flannel, whidi is brought out and worshipped at certain periods and 
when a storm rises it is supplicated to send a wreck on the coast."* 
No savage ever showed more clearly his treatment of a fetish as a 
personal being, than did these Norwegians and Irish men. 

These remarks, I trust, will suffice to dispose of the general 
rfuestion of the existmice of stone*worship in Hinduism. There are two 
special cases which undoubtely belong to modern Hinduism, and which 
apparently bear against the view here taken. I refer to the worship 
of the ammonite Salagrantt and of the Phallic emblem of Siva. These 
in reality are {not] fetishes but idols. The word fetish is used by 
European writers in various senses, some, and principally Comte, 
giving to it a wider meaning than others. In any case, however, 
fetishism must be distinguished from Idolatry. 1 take the distinction 
between a fetish and an idol to be this, that while an idol is only an 
image or a symbol of a supernatural being who has an existence 
independent of the image or symbol, a fetish is itself an object embody¬ 
ing a supernatural being who has no existence apart from the object. 
In this sense, Hinduism accepts idolatry, but rejects Hinduism 
fcorrege: fetishism] and in this sense, Salagram and Phallic emblems 
are symbols, symbols of Narayana and Siva respectively, and not 
fetishes. At present we are not concerned with idolatry, but only with 
fetishism; the question of idolatry will be taken up in another chapter. 

Nor will I dray tfiat the homage paid to rivers, and specially to 
the Ganges, truly belongs to Hinduism. This river*worship is not a 
fetish'Worship peculiar to the degraded Hinduism of modem times. 
It is as old as the Vedas. Listen to the 75th hymn in the Tenth Mandal 
of the Rig-Veda. 

“ Accept, O Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, Pamshni my 
praise. Widi the Asikni, listen O Marudvridha and with Vitasta, 0 
Argikiya, listen with the Su^oma.f 

* Eail of Roden : Progrtu of Reformation in Irdand, London 1851, p. 51. Sir J. E. 
Tennent in Notes tad (hi^es, Feb. 7, 1852. See Borlase —** Anti4fottie« of Corniran,’* 
Otford 1754, Bk. HL ditp. 2.- . 

t A trwiletion of tite wiude bynm will be found in Prof. Mu Muller • Hibbert 
Lectttrea. p. 207. extract given is from his translttion. 
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Hie entire hymn is devoted to the invocation of rivers, which 
is by no means [peculiar] to this single hymn. This position 
taken by the great rivers of India in the physiolatry of the 
Vedas, shows the true character of the Hindu-river-worship. It is a 
part of the Hindu Nature-Worship, Rivers are worshipped, not as mere 
objects in nature, but as being among powers of nature. They take 
their place among Indra, Agni, Surya, Maruth, the Sky, the Fire, the 
Sun and the rest. If nature-worship is fetishism, Hinduism has a good 
deal of it, and so had the classic Paganism. But I fancy a limit must 
be set somewhere to this extension of the meaning of fetishism. A step 
further would enable us to include in it the Dualism of Zoroastrianism 
and of Christianity itself. 

From inanimate objects let us [pass] on to the vegetable life. And 
at the outset we must distinguish between trees which are actually 
worshipped, and those which are only held sacred. The M€masha 
(Euphorbia ...) may be taken as a type of the former; the Tulasi ( ) 

and the Vilva ( ) of the latter. Now it may be laid down 

definitely that the actual worship of trees, as that of Manasha do not 
belong to Hinduism. It is a relic, like the worship of stones of non- 
Aryan culture retained by non-Aryan tribes absorbed in Hindu 
community, and influencing by contact the lower strata of Hinduism. 
Hie sanctity of the Tulasi and Vilva does belong to Hinduism, but 
there is no worship in this sense of sanctity. The Tulasi is never 
wor^ipped nor the Vilva. They are merely appropriate offerings to 
the gods really worshipped—the Tulasi to Vishnu, the Vilva to Siva; 
and for this reason only, and to this extent only are they held sacred. 
They are not gods themselves. 

Next, as to the worship of animals. Even Prof. Max Muller to 
whom Hinduism owes an immense debt, but whose want of 
acquaintance with modem India every one must regret, wits the 
modem Hindu with the worship of cows and monkey*’. Let us take 
the cows first. 

We must distinguish, as has been already suggested, between a 
god, that is an object of worship, and a thing only held sacred. A 
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church or a tople is held sacred but it is not a god, not itself an 
object of worship. A cow is held sacred by the Hindus, but I deny 
that she is worshipped. The cow is held sacred for reasons which 
are easily understood. The cow is an animal more useful to the 
inhabitant of tbe plains of India than any other animal to the people 
of any other country. Not the rein-deer in its icy home,—^not the 
camel in arid sands of the torrid zone, is so useful as the cow in the 
plains of India. It is the cow who ploughs the soil. The cow is almost 
the sole beast of burden. She is also producer of the only articles 
of luxury which is permitted to the Hindus as food—milk and its 
preparations. She is also the sole producer of that indispensible 
necessity of orthodox Hindu life—^the Habish for the Homa. But over 
in addition to these, there is still another use to which the cow can be 
put she can be eaten. The example of our Anglo-Saxon cousins, and 
his Teutonic brotherhood is sufBcient to convince that this is to the 
Aryan race perhaps the most tempting of all the forms in which the 
possession of the cow can be turned to account. It labours under the 
slight disadvantage that a cow, once eaten, can be put to no other 
use whatever, and any general disposition to yield to the temptation 
has a tendency to diminish the breed. It was necessary to protect an 
animal whose undiminished numbers were so serious a necessity in 
Hindu society by the interpolation of law, such law as then existed. 
So the life of the cow was declared sacred, and heavy penalties imposed 
upon its destruction. Nor were precepts enjoining a kind and even 
tender treatment of so useful an animal wanting. But there is no 
worship. The command here is one given by the law-givers, not the 
priest. Spiritual penalties are no doubt declared to be the lot of 
slayer of kine, but there is scarcely any temporal offence to which 
the ancient Hindu law does not attach some spiritual penalties. In 
spite of all that the cows’ position in Hinduism is only that of a sacred 
animal that is an animal which should never be ieaten, and which should 
be treated with kindness,—^and not that of an object of wor^ip, not 
a god. 

Hie wisdom of this attachment of sanctity to the life of the cow 
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has made itself clear in a strange way in these days of enlightenment. 
It has happened that within a hundred years or so few thousand Eng¬ 
lishmen—with of course all the Anglo-Saxon love of beef in them, 
have made India their residence. The Teuton’s appetite for beef is 
somediing different not only in degree but almost in kind, from that 
of the Mussalman to whom beef is a luxury to be enjoyed on special 
occasions only and is of course unfettered by the restrictions as to 
beef which operate so powerfully on the Hindu. The result is that 
already the supply of live-stock in the country is felt to be inadequate 
to its agricultural and other wants, the impoverished cultivator feels 
crushed under the pressure of the enormous price of plou^ cattle 
and pack-bullocks; the supply of milk and its products so limited and 
therefore so high-priced as to preclude the masses from their use. 
As a consequence the masses depend for their nutrition upon a poor 
and ill-assorted vegetable diet; and ill-fed and weakly-nourished fall 
an easy prey to epidemics which sweep away hundreds of thousands in 
a single year, and have converted flourishing provinces into a desert. 

And for a wise provision which provided against so serious a 
social calamity, is the Hindu race to be taunted and reviled alike by 
ignorant missionaries like Mr. Max Muller and profound Giristian 
scholars like Max Muller? And what shall I say of that weakest of 
human beings, the half-educated anglicised and brutalized Bengali 
Babu, who congratulates himself on his capacity to dine off a plate 
of beef as if this act of gluttony constituted in itself unimpeachable 
evidence of a perfectly cultivated intellect ? 

Many will meet with in Bengal, and I believe also in other 
provinces of India, a treatment of the cow, which the foreigner is 
likely to mistake for worship. Flowers and fruits are offered to the 
cow by Hindu females, on certain occasions; they are smeared with 
unguents and fanned, and invited to partake of fresh and tender 
grass. This is an expression of attachment, not wordiip. Hie bride¬ 
groom, the bride, a brother, an honouxled guest,^ and others have, on 
occasions to be treated in the same manner. The Prince of Wales, 
when he visited Calcutta, was treated very mudi after ffie same fashion 
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by a Hindu family whom he condescended to visit. But the honour 
done to the Prince has happily given rise to no theories that the Heir- 
apparent to the throne is an object of worship to the Hindus. 
Possibly such theories might have cropped up in abundance, if some 
border district instead of the metropolis of India had been the 
icene of the event llie case of John Nicholson is a case in point. 

1 am perfectly sure that there are many things in Sanskrit 
literature which the Sanskrit Scholar may consider himself entitled 
to urge against the views here put forward in regard to the position 
of the Cow in Hinduism. My limits do not permit me to anticipate 
these, and to discuss and interpret each text in detail. 1 cannot repeat 
too often that an illiberal and obstinate adherence to literal 
interpretation will never enable us to arrive at the real import of the 
ancient Hindu writers, who love to shroud their meaning in allegory 
or fable or mysticism. As an illustration I will dispose of only 
one of the arguments, and one of the most telling, which my opponents 
may urge. 

The cow, I say, is in Hinduism, simply an animal, and animal 
specially protected by law, on account of her eminent usefulness, 
but still an animal and not a Divine Being. My opponent can at 
once fling unto my face the legend of Kapila and her daugliter 
Nandini, the far-famed cause of the great dispute between Vasistha 
and Viswamitra. Here at least are two cows in whose Divine nature 
Hinduism believes. The reply is obvious; this is a legend, and nothing 
but a legend. Neither Kapila, nor Nandini ever receives any worship 
from any Hindu, and have therefore no claim to be ranked as Hindu 
god or goddesses. There is a legend, and it is only a legend, it has 
to be interpreted in the spirit, in which, as I have already stated, 
the legends of true Hinduism has to be interpreted. 

The meaning of this particular legend lies on the face of it. 
The Sanskrit Co ” is a name of the earth—the Greek “ Gaia 
“ Go ” however stands for Cow. A cow comes thus to represent or to 
symbolise the eardi in the writings of those who love to ^roud their 
meanings under the veil of ambiguous language. She is KapUay 
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the brown. She is a KamadhenUt a cow who yields milk whenev^ 
you may choose to milk her. It is descriptive of ^e easy productive 
powers of the Fertile Earth as knovm to the ancient Indians. Nanduii, 
the Gladdener, is the produce of the soil—the offspring of Kapila. 
liie produce of the soil, which is wealth, becomes the 8ui)M|pt of 
cmitention between Vasistha and Viswamitra, between priest andKing, 
just as she again was [between] the clergy and baron, between bishop 
and king in medueval Europe. Nandini creates armies in her own 
defence—^for she is the power of the purse. And the victory ulti¬ 
mately rests with the possessor of wealth—^as it will in every social 
contest. The object of the legend is the glorification of agriculture, 
not of Zoolatry. 

Next, as to monkeys. This is even a grosser mistake than the 
other. The monkey, as an animal is worshipped nowhere in India. 
The monkey is not even held sacred as the cow is.'*^ There is a 
monkey-god in India—the well-known Hanuman, but fa|e is worshipped 
not because he is a monkey but because he is regarded as a god 
or more properly a demi-god—in spite of his being a monkey. Those 
who accept him as a demi-god, accept him as the offspring of gods, 
and not because he is a monkey. He is fabled to be the son of the 
god Pavana, and of the goddess Anjana, and even to be an incarna¬ 
tion of Rudra himself. 

And here again the spirit of literal interpretation has been the 
cause of much mischief. Rama, if he did conquer the aborigines of 
Southern India cannot really have done so with an army of monkeys. 
He must have conquered with the aid of human soldiers, though 
these, who are of the less cultured Dravidian races, would be 
contemptuously described by dieir haughty Aryan allies as monkeys. 
Hanuman was, if these views are correct, a man and a non-Aryan, 
and there must have been in him enough of the God-like to vnrest from 
the haughty Aryans a recognition of the Divine in him. 

*The repugnuee to slay monkeys in certain cults of Vaidmavism proceeds from the 
reluctance to take the Ufe of any animal whatever, not from any pai^cular regard tat 
mtakej9. In Bengal, as elseiriiere they are killed with as little repugnance as dogs 
or jadmls, 
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In spite of the reverence paid to Hanuman in certain parts of 
Upper India, he is by no means an object of general worship among 
Hindus. In Bengal, as in many other parts of India, his worship is 
unknown, except where some solitary emigrant from the upper 
prov^ll^s has erected a temple to his honour. He is therefore of no 
interest to us, who are in search of the general and fundamental 
principles of Hinduism. He is one of those excrescences upon 
Hinduism, which we have so often to meet with, but nevertheless 
whom we must resolutely discard. But what more concerns us at 
present is that he is neither a monkey>god nor is he worshipped by 
reason of his simian birth. His worship is not Zoolatry, but hero- 
worship. And whatever may be the character of the homage accorded 
to him, monkeys are not worshipped in India. 

There is one other phase of Animal worship that has been the 
subject of special study. Serpent-worship has had a range in mytho¬ 
logy and religion; and has been traced to exist among the savage 
nations of America and to have existed among the cultured nations of 
ancient Europe. In India, the researches of archseologists and 
scholars have established the existence of ophiolatry in ancient times. 
The serpent-worshippers were however a distinct people bearing the 
same name as their tribal god or totem like the Snake Indians of 
America. The Puranas and Itihasas contain frequent reference to 
these Nagas, who are now understood to be none other than these 
ancient serpent-worshippers. A Naga people still exists in Bengal, 
and are of non-Aryan stock. All this does not prove that there has 
been, or that there is now serpent-worship in modem Hinduism. To 
the non-Aryan worship of Manasa, I have already adverted. Though 
herself a plant, not a serpent, she is popularly believed to be the 
mother of serpents and has been indentified by her votaries with 
Jarat-Karee, the wife of Jarat-Karu, the progenitor of the serpent race. 
All this has failed to give her a place in the Hindu pantheon. She 
still remains outside its pale, an object of worship only in the lower 
strata of Hindu society in Bengal, where the non-Aryan element is 
larger than elsewhere. There are also in Bengal certain superstitions 
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connected with serpents, as there may be in other parts of India, as 
for instance that it is unlucky to kill a cobra mdiich has long dwelt 
in the house. Such superstitions do not constitute worship. 

But, as we found in place of die supposed worship of cows the 
legend of a Divine Giw who is not a cow but the earth, and in place 
of the supposed worship of monkeys a local monkey-god who is only 
a deified hero, so here too we find in place of serpent-worship a 
legend of a Divine Serpent who is not a serpent. He is as his very 
name An-arUa implies, the Infinite. In the legend he is Vishnu's coach. 
The All-pervading Universal Being rests on the Infinite in Space and 
Infinite in Time. It is surprising how so transparent a metaphoi 
can have ever been mistaken for mythology. 

I doubt whether I am bound to notice such stuff as the following. 
** In India, the woman adores the basket which seems to bring or to 
hold her necessaries and offers sacrifices to it; as well as the rice-mil) 
and other implements that assist in her household labours. A 
carpenter does the like homage to his hatchet, to his adze and other 
tools and likewise ofers sacrifices to them, A Brahmana does so to 
the style with which he is going to write; a soldier to the arms he is 
to use in the field; a mason to his trowel. *' This passage is from 
Herbert Spencer’s Study of Sociology, (1. p. 309). The italics are 
mine. The passage serves to show to what nonsense even writers like 
Mr. Herbert Spencer will give currency on subjects with which they 
have no personal acquaintance. Take again a more competent 
authority. “ Not only do^s the husbandman ” says Sir Alfred Lyall, 
in his Religion of an Indian Province, “ pray to his plough, the 
fisher to his net, the weaver to his loom, but the scribe adores his 
pen, and the banker his account books. ” This reminds me of a 
Khidmutgar in the employ of one of Sir Alfred’s countiymen resident 
in India, who saw his master say grace before commencing his repast, 
and came to the conclusion that his master worshipped the food he 
ate. Professor Max Muller quotes both these passage in a note to his 
Hibbert Lectures, and very pertinently asks, “ What is meant here by 
adoring ? ” 
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Enough hat been said to show that Fetish-worship does not belong 
to Hinduism, and if the worship of stocks and stones is to be found 
among lower strata of Hindu society, it is the duty of the better 
educated Hindus resolutely to set his face against it, and to put it 
out of the pale of Hinduism. It is a relic of non-Aryan barbarism. 
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Polytheism—First Stage 

I have denied that there is any fetish-worship in Hinduism, but 
I must admit that Polytheism is one of its distinguishing features. So 
strong are the pijejudices of educated natives of India, derived from 
the still stronger prejudices of their Christian teachers that I can well 
imagine them hanging down their heads in shame and sorrow at this 
confession. Polytheism is with the Christian and therefore to his 
intellectual progeny in India a word of reproach—a sign of low 
culture and mental imbecility, the parent of all evil, and the cause of 
eternal damnation. The prejudice is originally Jewish, and handed 
down to Christianity with the Judaism which it has absorbed. The Jews 
were a fanatical [race] of low culture, and it is unfortunate that Judaic 
narrowness should still rule the world through its Christian teachers. 
And all this in spith of the fact, that Christianity, with its vaunted 
monotheism, is really a polytheistic religion with its Triple God, 
its hosts of angels, saints and Devils. A pure monotheism is not 
to be found among the most cultured nations of the earth. It did not 
exist in ancient Greece, and it does not exist in modem. If it is found 
at all, it will be found in spheres of lower culture, among Moham¬ 
medans for instance. # 

And what is the higher ground which monotheism is believed 
to occupy with reference to Polytheism. Why is a pure monotheism, 
freed from all polytheism, a rational worship, and polytheism mere 
stupidity and folly ? What evidence is there, diat God is One and 
cannot be many ? That the government of the Universe unlike that 
of society, is carried on by a single Personal Being, without the 
intervention of others? If you come to the question of evidence, 
evidence in the same sense, in which you require, evidence before 
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you can accept a physical truth as established, there is probably as 
linie in favour of monotheism as of Polytheism. Everything, you say, 
points to a First Cause. Granted, but does the existence of a First 
Cause disprove the existence of Second Causes? You may point to 
the unity of Design apparent in nature, as indicative of a single 
Designer, if a designer there was. Will you infer from the unity 
of design apparent in a building that it was the work of a sole 
architect, who had no masons or labourers to co>operate with him ? 
You may reply that He could not have been in need of assistance, 
as He is Omnipotent. Do you not see that you assume this attribute 
of Omnipotence? There is no evidence in Nature that its author 
was omnipotent. 

All this however is beside our main purj^se and is intended to 
meet the bigotry of those who shudder at the name of Polytheism. 
I do believe that there is one God, and Hinduism does not accept 
more than one God. Hinduism is a monotheistic religion, in spite of 
its polytheism and does not suppose the existence of a number of 
deities subordinate to or co-ordinate with the Great Author and Ruler 
of the Universe. What then is the Polytheism which is also to exist 
in Hinduism ? Let us now enter into an examination of it. It will 
be a long and difficult task. 

And, first of all, we must distinguish between the two phases of 
polytheism, which we find in Hinduism. One is the Vedic polytheism, 
the other later Pauranic Polytheism. The later is a superstructure 
upon tlie former. The Vedic Pol^heism has been modified, and built 
upon, but nevertheless exists at the present by side with the later 
developments. 

The Vbdic polytheism has been thoroughly studied in Europe 
and is better understood there than anything else relating to Hinduism. 
Here at least the reader may accept the European interpretation, for 
there is no study which does not yield its secrets to the European 
scholar when he takes it up seriously and earnestly, divesting himself 
of his prejudices. There are good reasons why I should describe 
the Vedic Polytheism in the language of European scholars than in 
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my own. And first let die llsader take the follovring somewhat 
superficial but practical summary of it by Mr. Monier Williams. 
“They (the Vedic Aryans) worshipped” says he, “those physical 
forces before which all nations, if guided solely by the light of nature, 
have in the early period of their life instinctively bowed down, and 
before which even the more civilized and enlightened have always 
been compelled to bend in awe and reverence, if not in adoration. 
Their religion was what may be called in one word physiolatry. ” 
(Hinduism, p. 21) 

Professor Max Muller’s explanation of course goes deeper. He 
described the old Vedic Religion as being “ a belief and worship 
of those single objects whether semi'tangible or intangible, in which 
man first suspected th^ presence of the invisible and the infinite, each 
of which was raised into something more than finite, more than 
natural, more than conceivable; and thus grew in the end to be an 
Asura (From As to breathe), or a living thing, a Deva (From Div 
to shine), or a bright being; an Amartya diat is not a mortal, and 
at last as an immortal and eternal being ;—in fact a god endowed with 
the highest qualities which the human intellect could conceive at the 
various stages of its own growth. 

The natural history of such a religion is of uncommon interest 
as a scientific study but need not detain us. It is a growth peculiar 
to India. The powers of nature have been deified and worshipped 
wherever in tKe world a certain advance has been made in religious 
ideas. There have been, or are, a multitude of nations in various 
stages of culture who have worshipped a Sun God, or (the Sun as a 
god), a Moon God, and Earth Goddess, a Heaveii God (Vanina), 
a Rain God or a Thunder God (Indra), a Fire God (Agni), a Wind 
God (Va 3 ru), a Storm God (Maruths) and so on. It is sufficient for 
our purpose what the true significance of this Vedic Polytheism is. 
It is natuK'Worship, corresponding to the nature-worship in classic 
paganism. The Deities of the Vedic pantheon are not gods, but 
merely the powers and forces of nature conceived as such. Now 
what is the value of sudi a religion? Is it entitled to retain its place 
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in the religion of the nation, or should it not be discarded as false 
worship ? For there is no question that Hinduism must be prepaid 
to discard whatever is not true worship. 

“The words Religion and Worship/* says Professor Seeley, 
*'are commonly and conveniently appropriated to the feelings with 
which we regard God. But those feelings, love, awe, admiration 
which together make up worship, are felt in various combinations for 
human beings, and )even for inanimate objects. It is not exclusively 
but only par excellence that religion is directed towards God. 

Now, it is surely not to be supposed that every higher form of 
religion ought to supersede and drive out the lower forms .... Feel¬ 
ings of admiration and devotion are of various degrees, and are 
excited by various objects. ” 

Among these various objects are the mighty forqes and great 
powers of nature. And why should the worship of God crush out 
the worship of that which as great and mighty and awful, is entitled 
to worship, though in a lower degree. Why do we worship God ? 
Not that He, like some worldly despot, requires from us acknowledg¬ 
ment of his Power and Greatness. Worship is a means to Culture 
as an end, and we worship Him, because to worship Him is to 
promote our Culture. And is not the worship of the Grand and 
Beautiful in nature Culture also ? If nature is god, the worship of 
nature is worship of god also. If God is apart from Nature, even 
then the adoration paid to his work is adoration paid to him. 

1 have said that Religion in its broadest and most legitimate 
sense is Culture. If this be true, the most perfect religion is that 
which supplies a basis for the most complete development of Culture. 
It follows from this that no religion which refuses to recognize the 
highest possible Ideal in a perfect personal Being, like the religion 
of Humanity, can be a perfect religion. Nor can a religion which 
doQs not cmnprehend in it a religion of Humanity, as both Christianity 
and Hinduism undoubtedly do, be a perfect religion, for the 
perfec^n of our moral feelings, depend in a large measure upon our 
conduct towards fdlow men. For the same, a religion which excludes 
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nature worship is an imperfect religion. Experience has shown that 
the absence of this element from a religion, as in Christianity and 
Mohammedanism, serves to develop narrowness and bigotry, and to 
harden this sterner virtues into cruelty and fanaticism. Hinduism 
alone contains within it all these elements of worship,—^Hinduism 
alone therefore is a perfect religion. 

But in order that the worship of nature may have its legitimate 
effect on the culture of the feelings, it must always be kept in view 
that the worship is of the powers and forces of nature only, and not 
that of Supernatural Beings possessed of Intelligence and Wlill. 
That Hinduism in its days of corruption lost sight of this important 
truth, is unquestionable; and it is the duty of the cultivated modem 
Hindu to restore to its primitive purity. This is by no means a 
difficult work. Though recognised as gods, possessed of intelligence 
and will, the Vedic deities can hardly be said to be worshipped at 
the present day. With the exception of the Sun, they iieceive no 
sacrifices specially intended for them and rarely do we meet with 
modem temples erected to their honor. Even the worship of the Sun 
himself is fast dying out. What is wanted is, that the national mind 
should be educated to a perception of the true character of the Vedic 
Gods. 

These remarks apply only to the earlier or Vedic Polytheism— 
or rather to so much of it as still survives in the popular religion. 
We have not yet referred to the later or Pauranic Polytheism, and 
before we can make an attempt to understand it, we must briefly 
notice the intermediate developments of Hinduism. 
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As culture advances polytheism must lose its ground. Exprience 
discloses that the universe is governed by fixed, unchanging laws. 
Certain physical effects follow, it is seen, whenever certain physical 
antecedents are present. And if physical causes suffice for the 
invariable production of effects, there is no room for the supposition 
of a number of Supernatural Intelligences for the production of 
phenomena hushed to its furthest consequences, as the student of 
science has done in these days, the last conclusion from this concep¬ 
tion of Law as sufficient for the production of ail phenomena is the 
denial, or rather the non-affirmation of all Supernatural intelligence. 
Science while recognizing a vast and infinite energy pervading all 
Nature, refuses to recognise a personal God. This is the only 
conclusion which modern science will accept; it is however generally a 
vast stride for the earliest sceptical philosophy to achieve. Vast as 
the progress is the Hindu philosophers did achieve it, and that at a 
bound as we shall presently see, but they were unable to carry the 
people wth them. And this was the cause, why the revolt against 
the Vedic polytheism, instead of forming the later religion into a 
simple and homogeneous monotheism like Mohammedanism led to 
the development of immense complicated system, embracing within 
it every variety of belief, monotheism, pantheism, even atheism, and 
ultimately to that highly elaborated eclectic religion which absorbed 
them, and which is modem Hinduism. 

Now let us stop to see what were the conclusions to which the 
early scepticism, the first conception of Law, drive a polytheistic but 
highly gifted people. 

How does the conception of Law dislodge the polytheistic deities 
from their place in the national worship ? Let us take an illustration, 
"nicre is the moon. It is found, that at intervals which are to the 
primitive observer uncertain or capricious, she is what is now known 

8 
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at being ** eclipsed.** In accordance with the then pr^alent mood of 
accounting for phenomena, the eclipse is attributed to an effort, an 
act of a pure supernatural Being. There are a couple of malignant 
Demons, Rahu and Ketu who make an attempt to devour the moon on 
account of an early grudge. Not only therefore is the moOn—the 
measurer, an Intelligent Supernatural Being herself—that she was 
long ago as soon as according to the necessities of language she was 
named the ** measurer,** but her eclipses give rise to the existence of 
to other mythological beings. In course of time science ascertains 
that these eclipses are perfectly calculable and occur at periods which 
are governed by law and not by Demoniac Caprice. They are found 
to depend on the motions of the heavenly bodies and not on either 
the malignance or the gastronomic powers of fiends. Rahu and Ketu 
still retain their place as the ascending and descending nodes in 
Astronomy, but cease to be demons. 

Now arises a vast question—^at once the loftiest and the most 
insoluble problem which man has had to answer. The eclipses are 
due, it is seen, not to malevolent demons, but to the revolutions of 
the Heavenly bodies. But why should the Haevenly bodies be 
moving in this fashion ? Do they move at their own pleasure revolve 
round and round because they choose to do so? No—this cannot 
be, for they too move, it is seen, not capriciously not at their own 
pleasure but according to fixed and unchanging Laws. How was it 
that they became subject to law? Who impose it on them? Wlio 
made these laws? Did some one make them, or are they 
self •existent ? 

This is the great problem which at the first birth of scepticism 
presses upon the enquirer for a solution. There may be three 
different answers : 

(1) One is, that they cannot be self •existent. There is nothing 
which, according to our lights, is self-existent. Every effect has a 
cause. In the endless claim of cause and effect we never came across 
an effect which never had a cause. The Law of Causation endures 
through the whole province of human experience. And shall we 
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conclude that this vast universe alone is without a Cause ? Has cause 
after cause sprung into existence without a First Cause ? Everywhere 
we meet with the handiwork of a Great Authority of the Universe. 
Acknowledge him then as the Great Father and ruler of the Universe. 
This is monotheism, pure and simple. Modern science declares the 
reasoning neither conclusive, nor tenable. 

(2) The second answer is that of Auguste Comte and his 
disciples. We know nothing of an Author of the Universe. We 
know that the universe exists, and that it is governed by laws. Beyond 
those laws we know nothing and can know nothing. Laws may be self- 
existent for aught we know. We do not know that they are otherwise. 
There is a modification of this line of thought which is fast losing its 
ground in the modem world, but which was formulated with wonderful 
power of logic by the author of the SarUchya Pravachana Sutras. 
Not only do we not know that God exists, but he cannot exist. This 
alone strictly speaking, is Atheism. 

(3) The third answer seeks to reconcile the other two. It grants 
that there may be a first cause, and it admits Nature and her laws, of 
not exactly to be self‘existent, but to what very nearly amounts to the 
same thing. Granted, there is a First Cause, but why should we seek 
it beyond Nature. Is it impossible that the cause of the universe 
should be in itself! God, it says, is in Nature; and all phenomena his 
manifestations. This is Pantheism. 

In the early revolt of Hindu philosophy against the Vedic 
Polytheism, all these lines of thought expression led to some of the 
most momentous revolutions in the destiny of the human race. The 
geratest of these, the rise of Buddhism was the outcome of an Atheistic 
—^a Religion of Humanity, which like the modem religion of Human- 
ity, recognised no God. The Sankhya too, as originally propounded 
by its great founder, was atheistic. But in the hands of its later 
expounders it acknowledged a God, and then in its time, reached with 
remarkable force and power to the National conception of the Divine 
Being. But Atheism disappeared out of Hinduism. 

Pantheism and if that conception of the great universal Principle 
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to which science alone is inclined to pay much lespect occupies a large 
area in Hinduism. It is the earliest product of the revolt against 
polytheism. It is present in the Vedas dtemselves. It is the leading 
thought which finds expression in the Upanishads. It is by no means 
rare even in the hymns of the Rig-Veda. The celebrated Punish Sukta 
is a pantheistic hymn. It has attracted to itself the largest amount 
of literary talent and theological. The great Uttar Mimamsa School 
of philosophy is devoted to its exposition. One of the greatest figures 
in Indian philosophies—Sankaracharya developed it, embellished it. 
and preached it with an amount of learning and eloquence unrivalled 
in India. If there is any religious book in India, which to large 
numbers of worshippers, is what the Bible is to the Christian, is the 
Bhagabata Puran. If there is any philosophical poem in Sanskrit, 
which is worth more than the whole of the profess religious writing, 
it is the Bhagabata Gita. Both these great works—among the greatest 
in Indian literature—drive their philosophy in spite of their eclec¬ 
ticism mainly from the Vedanta. There is nothing in Europe equal in 
richness or in splendour to the pantheistic literature of India. 

All this and much more has led scholars both European and 
native to believe that the higher Hinduism, if not the popular Hinduism 
also, is pantheistic. This is in a certain measure true, but such an 
opinion excludes from consideration the later and final developments 
of pantheism in India. The god of patheism is too abstract and 
philosophical a conception to form the basis of a popular creed; and 
when it does get mixed up with a popular creed, begins to exercise a 
controlling influence upon it and is finally accepted by it, as was 
undoubtedly the case with pantheism in India, it itself undergoes a 
remarkable transformation. The popular mind instinctively forms 
of the god in nature the only conception of such a Being which it finds 
within the reach of its powers, viz, that of Personal Being, who thou^^ 
pervading all Nature, has his own individuality, and therefore attri¬ 
butes which are distinct from those of the Nature which he pervades. 
Hius from the original pantheistic conception of Narayana, or God 
in Natrire, arises diat of Vishnu, the universal Pervader, who has his 
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individually apart from the universe. But the great question is why 
should their be such a transformation. 

First, there is the ancient but somewhat unphilosopbic explanation 
—anthropomorphism. In certain stages of culture the worshipper 
cannot form the object of his worship except after his own model. The 
Vedic dieties whom Projapati, Brahman (Creator), Atman had 
displaced, or were displaced, were all gods formed after the human 
pattern. The Hindu mind had been accustomed to conceive of all 
supernatural Beings—even Indra and Vanina, as possessing attributes 
the same in kind with theirs however vast their superiority in power 
and excellence. The more abstruse conception of a god in nature, 
when presented to the popular mind, naturally formed itself there 
in the same mould. From an impersonal Soul, of Nature, he became 
a person, the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer of nature. 

The explanation is by no means worthless, and will often pasi^ 
as sufficient. But Religion would be a thing of infinitely less value 
than I conceive it to be, if its development had nothing higher to disclose 
than the weakness of the Human Intellect. The highest excellence 
which the human faculties are capable of recognising is moral 
excellence. The highest Beauty which man can love or admire is 
moral Beauty. The highest form of existence is moral Existence. The 
most exalted worship is the worship of moral Perfection. The worship 
of the god of Pantheism—of pure Pantheism such as is known in 
Europe—is devoid of this element, the most exalted and vivifying 
element in Religion. In an Impersonal God who is simply the great 
Principle of Nature, we can recognise no moral attributes to which we 
can render worship. His worship is a barren and purely intellectual 
worship which crushes the heart by the unallowed sense of power and 
greatness which we contemplate, but which we can neither love nor 
set up as an Ideal from which to derive our own Rule of life. 
Pantheism therefore fails as a Religion. Moral attributes implies 
Personality. We must worship a Personal God in order that we* may 
worship the highest form of Excellence—that our worship may not 
be a barren and crushing worship of Power and Pitilessness, but one 
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of Love and Hope, and an exalting influence leading man to the 
highest Ideal of life. 

The belief in a Personal God is not only a moral, but when the 
belief in the existence of God is once accepted, also an intellectual 
necessity of human nature. **We believe in the existence of an 
Infinite God *' says Mr. Mansel, “ and we know also that we cannot 
conceive Him as Infinite. Our conception of the Deity is still bounded 
by the conditions which bound all human Knowledge, and therefore 
cannot represent the Deity as he is, but only as he appears to us." 
Our conception of God therefore casts itself into an anthropomorpbis- 
tic mould and assumed a Personality in which alone he can be con¬ 
ceivable to us. 

I can conceive that doubts will be cast by the learned on the 
existence of a personal Supreme God in Hinduism. It will readily be 
admitted that there is on the one hand the belief in a Pantheistic God 
—^the God in Nature of Science and the Iswara of the Hindu systems 
of Philosophy, and there is on the other the mythological conception 
of a Trinity discharging, each in his own sphere, the several functions 
of a supreme Personal God, but neither of these beliefs is a belief 
in a Personal God. Such contention would beside the purpose, for 
all who are personally acquainted with popular Hinduism as professed 
by the people at large know that the belief in a Personal God is of 
the very essence of the creed of the Hindu peoples. The words 
“Iswara,” “Parameswar,” “Jadadiswar” are on the lips of every Hindu 
and are used by them to denote not the philosophic conception of a 
Pantheistic, but a Personal Ruler of the universe, and the Supreme 
Disposer of all things. Even in the systems of Philosophy specially 
in their later developments, Iswara, as the First Cause, gradually 
gathers around him attributes which are only the very attributes of 
a Personal Being. In those great store^houses of the traditional 
religion of the Hindus, the Itihasas and Puranas, this belief in a 
Personal God co-exists with that in Impersonal God co-extensive with 
the universe on the one side, and Tritheism and Polytheism on the 
other. Duryodhan in the Mahabharat . . . 
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On rushed the vessel in the dark, parting the gathering masses 
of foam at the prow. The wind roared, the clouds thundered, the 
lighming flashed, the rain fell in torrents and on rushed the vessel, 
steady as in the serenest weather. 

Brajeswar and Ranga Raj now released the lieutenant. 

** Be seated comfortably, sir,*' said Ranga Raj, “ the Rani 
probably will do no harm. But you should not have boarded Debi 
Rani's vessel without her permission. Have you never heard that 
she is a goddess Incarnate ? But how was it Sir, if 1 may put the 
question, that you neglected to cut down our masts and destroy our 
sails, when you saw the clouds gathering in the heaven. ** 

I never thought," replied the lieutenant, that you would 
venture on such navigation as this. A sea>going vessel in the open 
seas may venture on such a course with impunity but to sail in the 
dark in these narrow rivers, abounding in shoals and sand-banks, 
and before such a fearful driving tempest—1 have never seen or 
heard anything like it in the Bengal rivers. You are all in danger 
of your lives every moment. ** 

“ Not at all,” replied Ranga Raj, “ these rivers are so familiar 
to us that we can navigate them with our eyes closed. The man at 
the helm is the first steersman in these rivers." 

The lieutenant paid little heed to Ranga Raj's conversation; he 
felt sorely vexed at having been outwitted by a woman. Ranga Raj 
finding him gloomy and taciturn, went out on the deck, and carefully 
watched the progress of the vessel. Brajeswar who wished to avoid 
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being accosted by his father had quietly glided away unobserved by 
him but instead of going out, Idte Rangaraj to the ded^ he had glided 
into the next apartment, where he knew PrafuUa was. 

Haraballav*s condition at the time allowed him to bestow little 
attention on his son’s movements. The rushing of the storm while 
he was yet floating on the unstable element of water, had stupified 
him. Then when he actually found the vessel part its moorings, and 
reel before the heavy gusts of wind, he lost at once both physical and 
mental equilibrium and found himself stretched at length at Nisi’s 
feet. Not exactly comprehending whether he was on the surface of 
the Teesta or at its bottom, he was discussing within himself whether 
there was any further use in calling on Durga to save him. A 
suppressed laugh from Nisi convinced him that probably he was not 
at the bottom, as he had never heard of any one indulging in lau^ter 
in. those regions. So he mustered courage, tried to sit up and found 
that there was nothing to prevent his doing so. Nisi now took him in 
hand. “ Would you like to sleep sir ? ” said she. 

This is not the time for sleep ”, said he. 

” You will never find any other ”, replied Nisi meaningly. 

** What do you mean ? ” asked Haraballav timidly. 

** You came here as a spy who was to deliver our Debi Rani to 
the English. ” 

“ No—yes—^you see—” stammered Haraballav. 

Do you know what the consequences would have been to Debi 
if you had succeeded ? ” 

“ You see—I do not know—that is—” again stammered the 
cowardly wretch. 

** She would have been hanged. She had done you fto harm. 
On the contrary, she did you an infinite deal of good—^remember the 
fifty thousand rupees. And in grateful recognition of this service, 
you wanted to get her hanged. Do you know what punishment is 
meet for you- ? ” 

Haraballav had not the power to answer. 

**Therefore, I say”, continued Nisi, mercilessly, “sleep now, 
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if you wish to sleep. For you will never see night again. Do you 
know where we are going ? *’ 

Haraballav spoke not 

“There is a melancholy burning ground** continued Nisi, 
“ called the Witch*s burning ground. Those whom we want to kill, 
we take there and kill. We are going there now. The Saheb will be 
hanged, so the Rani has ordered. Do you know what punishment is 
reserved for you ? You will be impealed alive. ** 

Haraballav clasped his hands and cried like a child; “ Save me, 
save me! ’* he called out. 

“ Do not cry you coward ” thundered the lieutenant—“ you are 
old—^why cannot you make up your mind to die ? ** 

The roaring tempest prevented the sound being carried to 
Brajeswar*s ears or Nisi*8 plans might not have proceeded so smoothly. 

“ Save me! Can no one save me ** cried the coward still. 

“ Who is so base as to interfere on behalf of a wretch like you ? 
The Rani I know is merciful—but no one shall seek mercy for you. ’* 

“ 1 shall give you a lakh of rupees ** said Haraballav, “ if you can 
save me. ’* 

“ Is there no shame in you ** continued the pitiless Nisi, “ for half 
that sum, you have turned the basest informer. And dare you speak 
of lakhs ? ” 

“ I will do whatever you may command me to do ** groaned 
Haraballav piteously. 

“ People like you can do nothing which is worth being done, ** 
replied Nisi contemptuously. 

“ The meanest, ** groaned the wretch again, “may be of use. 
Command I beseech you—I will do your biding. Do but save 
me. 

“ And supposing you can be of service to me, ” said Nisi in 
reply, softening her tone a little, “ what trust can I put in you ? You 
have shown yourself a rogue, a coward, and ungrateful wretch, and 
an informer. Can I trust you ? ’* 

** I will take any oath you prescribe ** was the eager reply. 
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“Your oath!” ejaculated Nisi, contemptously, “!iow will you 
swear ? ” 

“ By the Ganga Water, Copper and the Tulsi .plant 

“ No ” said Nisi, “ can you swear by your son ? ” 

For once Haraballav Bashed up. “ That I will not ** said he 
with energy; “ you are welcome to kill me in what way you like. ” 

“ Let us dispense with qath then *’ said Nisi vanquished for 

once. 

“ They are not worth much from you, and as you are in oui 
power they are unnecessary. Do you wish to live ? ” . ' 

“ Yes—yes—save me! ” was the piteous reply once more. 

“ Well then listen ” said Nisi, “ my father is a great Kulin. Ii 
is hard to find husband for daughters of our exalted line. We are 
restricted to only one clan, as you know, viz., that which you belong. 
I am married, but 1 have a sister who has not been—^because none of 
your clan has been found willing to take her. The objection is that 
she is past the marriageable age. She is now twenty*five or so. Now 
if we cannot get her married to one of your clan, my father loses 
caste. Will you save us from the terrible fate ? 

Haraballava felt overjoyed—^felt restored to life from the most 
horrible of deaths. Only another marriage. That was a light affair 
for a Kulin Brahman. As to the bride’s age, even that was nothing 
very uncommon in the case of Kulin marriages. The reply he gave 
was exactly what Nisi had calculated upon. 

“ This is not a great matter. It is the duty of the Kulin to save 

other Kulins from such misfortune as you anticipate. As to the 

0 

bride’s age, why 1 have seen brides given away at the hoary age of 
seventy. There is only one thing. I am myself too old to marry— 
will not my son suit you ? ” 

“ He may not be willing to marry ” objected Nisi artfully. 

“ My will is his will—^he has never yet disobeyed me, ” said 
Haraballav. 

“ But I wonder how he came here tonight. Do you know ? ” 
asked he, quite at his ease now. 
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** He came here to seek you ** said the inventive Nisi who never 
objected to smack jokes. 

“ Where is he now ? ” asked Haraballav. 

“ He is (fuite safe—you shall see him in the morning. Will you 
make him consent to the marriage ? If so, we will let you depart 
in pieace. ” ^ 

“ Most willingly ** replied Haraballav. ** Do go and obtain my 
pardon from Rgni. ’* 

“ Look upon it as settled. She then went to Debi, followed by 
Diva. 

“ Nisi has been carrying on a wispered conversation with your 
father-in-law,” said Diva maliciously to Prafulla. 

“What about” enquired Prafulla""bf Nisi. 

“ Negotiating a marriage ” answered Nisi, “ would you like me 
to be your mother-in-law? ” 

“ Krishna forgotten, I see ” said Prafulla laughing, certain that 
Nisi has not been negotiating her own marriage. 
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The tempest subsided into a calm. Prafulla ordered her vessel 
to be unclosed. ^9(^en morning broke, she gave her instructions for 
the disposal of prisoners. 

** Let Rangaraj see them honourably dismissed. Let him provide 
my father-in-law widi a conveyance to take him home; palki (a native 
conveyance borne by men) and bearers must be procurable in some 
adjoining village. Let the Saheb be provided with the expenses 
of his journey back to Rangpur. Tell him also that should any of 
his men have been wounded in yesterday’s fray—^he should instruct 
them to come to us; I will make them such compensation as money 
can give. Should any have died I shall make some atonement by 
providing for their children.” 

Nisi nodded assent, but unknown to Prafulla added some 
suggestion of her when communicating them to Ranga Raj. She then 
suggested to Haraballabh, that it was time for his morning ablutions 
and prayer, and he was at liberty to get on shore but he must go in 
charge of a Barkandaz. At the same time somewhat obtentatiously 
called on Ranga Raj to take the Saheb to the Witch’s Burial ground, 
and there hang him by the neck. 

It was therefore with a heavy heart and much misgiving that 
Haraballabh went down to the beach to say his prayers in charge of a 
fierce-looking Barkandaz. While engaged in performing his ablutions, 
he saw the lieutenant march passed him, accompanied by Rangaraj 
and a Barkandaz. 

**Where jis the Saheb going” asked Haraballabh of the escort 
timidly. 

**To the gallows” replied Ranga Raj curtly. 

Haraballabh trembled for himself. He forgot his prayers 
and hast^ed back to Nisi to ascertain the result of her interference 
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on his behalf. Rangaraj however did not lead lieutenant Brennan 
to the gallows. He accompanied him to the nearest village, purchased 
a horse for him with Debi’s money, provided him with funds for 
his journey, delivered him Debi’s message, and then courteously bade 
him farewell. The lieutenant doubted very much in his mind 
whether these were robbers at all. 

Haraballabh on his return, found his reception somewhat 
different from what he had anticipated. A tempting repast 
(consisting of fruits and sweets of various kinds, waited for him. 
Nisi pressed him to the refreshment with a courtesy and gentleness 
which contrasted strangely with pitiless scorn with which he had 
tormented him the previous ni^t. She reminded him significantly 
of the promise he had given her the previous night, and said 
that Brajaeswar would be presently before him to receive his instruc¬ 
tion. Brajeswar who had gone on shore for a stroll, shortly returned 
and found his father agreeably employed in trying the favour of 
sundry nuts, pomegranates and other fruits. On seeing Brajeswar 
Haraballabh who was certain that he was being watched spoke to him 
in guarded language. 

“ I have not learnt, Brajeswar, how it happened that you were 
here yesterday,” said he, “but this I can hear from you at leisure 
when we are at home. I understand that you came here to seek me, 
and I do not see that you are under any sort of restraint or in anv 
troubles. Are you ?” 

“ None v^atever, Sir,” replied Brajeswar. 

“ That is good ” resumed his father, “ now I find myself hard- 
pressed on a matter in ^ich I have not been able to give a 
refusal.” 

Haraballabh then briefly explained to Brajeswar Nisi’s request, 
which certainly took him very much by surprise. “ I have given her 
a sort of consent, ” said he, “ and should you find the family of good 
caste, and otherwise free from reproach I see no objection to the course 
proposed. It would be not only rescuing a family in distress, but 
would also go to meet your mother’s and my own wishes to a certain 
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extent as we have both been anxious to see you suitably married again. 
You can ascertain the further detail from the lady whose sister the 
bride is and if you find nothing to object, you can contract the marriage 
and bring the bride home. I will return home at once provided I can 
find a boat or other conveyance.” 

** A palki and its bearers are waiting for you sir,” said 
Brajeswar. 

This was true, Rangaraj had procured them for him under 
Debi*8 orders. Haraballav lost no time in starting him, glad to get 
out of the reach of the women, who had threatened to put him to a 
very disagreeable end. That he should leave his son in their hands 
made him somewhat uncomfortable, but consoled himself with the 
reflection that his son was young and handsome and evidently in good 
graces of the dreadful women. A handsome face thought he 
vanquishes the fiercest of them. 

“What is the farce about, lady..” asked Brajeswar of Nisi, 
when his father was gone. 

“Why, truly you are more stupid than the men generally are. 
Do you not see, you are to marry my sister and to take her to your 
father’s home ? ” 

“ Where is your sister, pray, and why am 1 to marry her ? ” 
asked Brajeswar. 

“Here is my sister” replied Nisi, dragging Prafulla forward 
by the hand; “ as to why you should marry her, is a question which 
you had better settled with her. ” ^ 

They now all comprehended Nisi’s clever trick upon Haraballav 
but it did not produce the joyful effect she had anticipated. Both 
Profulla and Brajeswar looked grave, while Diba began to whimper 
at the idea of being separated from Prafulla. 

“Your plan will not answer lady...” answered Brajeswar. 
“I must not deceive my father. If I take Prafulla to my father’s 
house I must tell him who she really is. ” 

“ Did I not say that you are more stupid than even the rest of 
of your sex ? ” replied Nisi, sorely vexed, “ what will your father 
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Hay when he learns that his new daughter-in-law is no other than the 
famous robber Debi Chowdhurani ? ” 

“Let Debi’s name be never mentioned among us again** said 
Prafulla earnestly—“ I have done with that life for ever. Wherever 
I live now, I shall now live as Prafulla and die as Prafulla.’* 

“ Will Haraballav Ray, think you, be more tender towards 
Prafulla than towards Debi ?** asked Debi with some bitterness. 

“ It is a matter, ** said Brajeswar, “ which you had best leave 
me to settle, when 1 spoke to Prafulla last evening, 1 asked her to 
accompany me home. I make the same request again—I beg it of her. 
Should she consent, the rest is my business. ** 

“ Do not get angry, friend Brajeswar, ’* said Nisi sweetly. “ It is 
your business, but are you sure you will not mar it as you did ten 
vears ago. ” 

“ Ten years make a great difference in a young man’s life. ** said 
Brajeswar. 

So it was settled. Brajeswar’s plan of course was preferred to 
Msi’s. As Prafulla had just said, Debi was no more. She had dis¬ 
appeared from the theatre of the world for ever. 



CHAPTER... 


And now PrafuUa began her preparation £or the journey to 
Bhutnath. The first step was to break the matter to the faithful and 
devoted Ranga Raj. The task of explaining the matter fell upon Nisi. 
She performed it well and faithfully. Rangaraj wept at the thought 
of parting with his jmistress and for a time insisted on misbelieving 
Nisi’s story. Prafulla then herself addressed, in kind and afiectionate 
language and exhorted him to follow her example. She commissioned 
him to disband her soldiers and the numerous attendants male and 
female, who generally as now, resided at her headquarters at Debigar. 
At this place which Ranga Raj had named after her, Bhavani Pathak 
had caused a magnificene palace to be erected for her to which Debi 
had added a magnificently. Though she rarely lived there, Debigar 
formed her headquarters—^where was kept the bulk of her treasure, 
all that part of her moveable property which she did not keep in her 
boat, and where were collected the majority of her servants and 
retainers. All this, with certain reservations made in favour of Nisi 
and Diba, Prafulla gave away to Ranga Raj, on the condition that 
Ranga Raj was to devote all that remained after satisfying his 
necessities to the relief of distress. Then s-he addressed him as 
follows : 

“ Go and live there; may the gods preserve you ! You will never 
be in want. Never touch the sword or the musket again. That which 
you and Bhavani Pathak consider to be doing good is really great and 
fearful brute forces. It is for God in heaven, and the King on earth 
to punish the wicked. No one has deligated to you or to me that duty. 
Do good by all means, but do it by means which the holy Sastras 
prescribe. Above all be faidiful to God. Tell Bhavani Thakur that 
I shall die content if 1 ever hear that he has taken to die ways of 
peace, ” 
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Ranga Raj left her there with his Barkandazs. Nisi and Diba 
would not leave Prafulla still she reached Bhutnath, wither they all 
proceeded in the great big boat. That boat so welknown as the 
residence of the Robber Princess was to be destroyed after it had 
reconveyed Nisi and Diba to Debigar. All the valuable properties 
it then contained— gold and jewels and other Valuables in abundance, 
as the reader has seen—^were to become thenceforth the joint 
property of Nisi and Diba, to be devoted by them to charitable 
purposes. So strictly was Prafulla bent in redeeming her pledge to 
Krishna that she was determined not to take with her to her husband*s 
house anything beyond the cloth she wore. 

** And sister, you contemplate entering your husband’s house 
unadorned ” asked Nisi. 

* A wife by the side of her husband ” replied Prafulla ** stands 
in no need of ornaments. ” 

“ Accept my last service then—on the last day we stand together, ” 
said Nisi, “ allow a sister to decorate a sister in her own humble way. ” 

So saying Nisi adorned Prafulla with the splendid set of jewels 
she had received as a present from the Raja, as the reader may 
remember. She had had no occasion to use them till now. 

And now all serious business being done, the three ladies gave 
way to tears at the sorrow of parting. Diba of course set the example. 
The tears they shed were genuine; for as the reader has seen, 
they sincerely loved each other. 

At length they reached Bhutnath. Prafulla took the dust of 
Nisi and Diba’s feet, and bade them farewell, with streaming eyes. 
The great big boat started for Debigar with Nisi and Diba in it. Being 
at Debigar they discharged the crew, and destroyed the vessel. They 
settled down into a quite life, worshipping Krishna in the great temple 
there. 
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CHAPTER... 


Haraballav had on hia return home informed his household that 
Brajeswar might soon be expected bade with a new bride in his 
company. He had been obliged to add that the bride in this case is 
not a little child, but a fullgrown woman. The circumstance, though 
not absolutely rare, was not of frequent occurrence, and created 
considerable excitement not only within Haraballav's household, but 
throughout the village. 

No sooner therefore then Debi’s great big boat touched the land 
at Bhutnath, than the news ran like wild fire throughout the village 
that Brajeswar had brought a great big bride in a great big boat. The 
arrival of a newly married bride is always an event in a Bengal village. 
But the excitement on this occasion was extraordinary. Old and young, 
the maimed and the half-clad flew to Haraballav’s old and weather¬ 
beaten dwelling to see the bride and it was amidst an immense throng 
of curious spectators that Brajeswar*s mother stood out to receive the 
new daughter-in-law into her household. It is qsual, at this stage, for 
the lady of the house to go through certain ceremonial forms indicative 
of affection towards the new daughter-in-law. One of them is called 
the Varana. During the Varana the bride stands veiled by the side 
of her husband. The lady of the house lifts the veil from the face to 
judge of the loveliness or otherwise of her face—^for beauty is 
generally, in the eyes of the feminine portion of the Bengali 
population, the highest perfection which a bride can possess. With 
a thick veil drawn ov^ her face Prafulla stood by her husband’s 
side, according to custom. The Ginny gently lifted up the veil to see 
her face; she slightly started as she saw that lovely face, and dropped 
the veil rather abruptly. ** Lovely face ! ” said she, but she said 
nothing more. A tear stood in her eyes. 
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The aseraibled multitude of course clamoured for a sight of the 
lovely face, and many an old crone was prepared to lay violent hands 
on the bride and see what sort of a face it was that the thick veil 
covered. The Ginny's tact however speedily put them to fli^t. 

“ Mothers! ” said she, “ my son and his bride have had to make 
a long journey to come here. They must be weary, hungry and thirsty. 
Go home now. Come back when we shall be all more comfortable. 
My daughter-in-law of course will live in my house. You can come and 
see her as often as you like *’ 

This speech was of course eminently repulsive without being rude, 
and the assembled neighbours, highly incensed at the Ginny*s conduct, 
l)egan to disperse. Many were the unfavourable remarks made on 
her conduct, not only on this, but on previous occasions. The bride was 
mercilessly criticised. She was of course a terribly big woman for 
any one to marry. It was surmised that her years were probably on 
the wrong side of fifty. It was agreed without a single dissentient 
voice that she was horribly ugly; that was, it was concluded, the cause 
of the Girinas reluctance to disclose her features to the public gaze. 
Brajeswar came in for his share—^he must have been utterly demented 
to marry such a fright. The bride, it was finally concluded, was 
probably a goblin or a Dakini, (a witch) who had bewitched him. No 
one offering seriously to contest these views, they gradually died out 
for want of opposition; and as darkness fell upon the village it 
peacefully went to sleep. 

After the crowd had dispersed, and the clamour had subsided, 
at least within the household, the Ginny took Brajeswar aside. “Where 
did you get this bride, Brajeswar?” asked die. 

“ It is no new bride, mother ” answered he. 

“And where, my son” asked she with a tear in her eye, “did 
you find again the lost treasure ? ” 

“ He who gives all things has given her back to me,” answered 
Brajeswar. “ Do not speak about the matter to father just now. I 
intend seeing him when he is in private; and then I shall disclose every 
thing to him. ” 
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**Not you my son,*’ said she **leave it to me. Let the 
Pakasparsa be over. TiH then let all this remain a secret between us.” 

Brajeswar agreed. The Pakasparsa was celebrated vrithout 
much eclat. And then the Gimy sought her lord at a fitting hour and 
spoke to hm. 

** This is no new bride ** said she. ** It is our first daughter-in- 
law. ” 

Haravallav started as if shot through by an arrow. 

“ No! who says so ? ” said he in great agitation. ** 1 say so ” 
said the Ginny, ** I recognized her at once. Braja has also spoken to 
me. It is she. ” 

** She died ten years ago ” retorted HarabaUav contemptuously. 

** She did not ** replied his wife, ** the dead do not return to life. ” 

** TVhere then were she all these ten years ? What life had 
she led ? *’ enquired HarabaUav. 

** I did not enquire ” said the Ginny ** and I do not mean to 
enquire. It is enou^ for me, and it ought to be enough for you that 
Braja has thought it proper to bring her home. He is not a boy; he 
is as good a judge of right and wrong as you or I; and it is him that 
this matter concerns more. We can rely on him.” 

” I must enquire ” said Haraballabh sullenly. 

” No, do not,” said the Ginny with a firmness which Haraballabh 
had rarely witnessed in her, ” Have nothing to say in the matter. You 
once had your way about her, and the result was, that I was about to 
lose my only child. Have nothing to say about her again. I shall take 
poison if you do.” 

Haraballabh felt crushed. He had no answer to such an argument 
as this. There was no mistaking in the earnestness with which it was 
put forward. Brajeswi^ was Haraballabh’s only child, too, and he 
loved him better than he loved anything else. He gave in. 

** Have your way in this matter,” said he, “ but manage 
prudently.” 

ITiey never returned to the subject again. The Girmy in due 
time informed Brajeswar of the result of her conversation with her 
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husband, and Brajeswar communicated it to Prafulla. There the matter 
ended to the satisfaction of all parties. 

The Ginny did well this time. Her triumph was due to her love 
for her son, and to the rectitude of her conduct. 



CHAPTER.... 


Prafulla wished to see Sagar. She spoke to Brajeswar; Brajes* 
war spoke to Brahma Thakurani, and Brahma Thakurani to the Ginny. 
So messengers went to fetch Sagar. 

Sagar learnt from them that her husband has married again—^a 
big woman with radiant countenance, the like of which had never 
been seen. The description reminded her of Devi, but it never 
entered her mind that Devi Rani had come back home to live with her 
husband. Sagar felt a sort of contempt for her husband. “ What can 
have happened to him that he should think of marrying a big woman?’’ 
thought she. She was angry with him. “ Marry again? Twice he 
has gone though the ceremony—is that not enough? Are we not his 
wives?” She repined at her own lot. “ Why, was I not born a poor 
man’s daughter? I might then have lived always near him. He 
would never have married again, if I had lived near him. ” 

It was in this frame of mind that Sagar reached her husband’s 
home. She made straight for Nayan Bahu. She hated Nayan Tara 
and Nayan Tara hated her, each in her own way. But under this their 
common affliction, it was from her alone that she expected any 
sympathy. Now Nayan Tara had been roaring and hissing like a pent 
up Cobra ever since Prafulla set her foot in the house. Her husband 
had seen her but once since his return; he had beat a precipitate 
retreat before the smart fire of her tongue, and had never ventured 
again into her presence. Prafulla had come to her, hoping to make 
her a friend; she might ^ well have hoped to cultivate amiable rela¬ 
tion with a hysena or a bear. Even her attendants and friends thought 
proper to keep at a distance at this time of excitement. She had a 
number of children, who were the greatest sufferers of all. They found 
that the advent of the new step-mother had made an extraordinary 
addition to the daily allowance of slaps and blows which they were 
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accustomed to receive from their amiable mother as tokens of her 
affection. 

Sagar approached the bear who sat sullen in her den. 

“ Come,” said Nayan Tara on seeing, “ why should you lag 
behind? Is there any one else who wants to torment Nayan Tara? 
Bring her too. The time is come for worrying her to death.” 

This speech did not hold out much promise of the sympatliy which 
Sagar had hoped for. Nevertheless Sagar sought of her the informa¬ 
tion she was in need of. 

” Then it is true that he has married again !” 

“ Married? ” replied Nayan Tara contemptuously. “ 1 cannot 
tell you if there has been a marriage. He has brought home a big 
woman. That is all 1 know! ” 

“ Hush ” said Sagar, tenderly sensitive on the subject of her 
husband’s character, “ do not speak in that strain. ” 

“ Can I speak in any other way of so big a bride ? ” 

“ How old is she ? ” asked Sagar wonderingly, “ I presume as 
old as I, or even you. ” 

“ She may be of your mother’s age. ” said Nayan Tara. “ some 
say afhe is about fifty. ” 

Hair grey ? ” asked Sagar, delighted at this description of the 
new rival. 

” Evidently ” said Nayan Tara, “ or she would not persistently 
keep her head covered. (With Hindu female this is a sign oi 
modesty.) 

“ Teeth gone, I suppose ? ” suggested Sagar. 

“The teeth go when the hairs grow grey—the thing is so plain, 
I wonder you ask! ” 

“She must be very much older than our husband ? ” said Sagar. 

“ Is she not? ” replied Nayan Tara, *^what have I been telling 
you all this while ? ” 

“That cannot be” protested Sagar (according to the Hindu 
Sastras the wife ought to be younger than the husband). 

“ It often is the case in Kulin households ” maintained her rival. 
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“ She is very handsome, I hear.” 

**Hand8ome truly ! ” exclaimed Nayan Tara with great indigina- 
lion, a pale bloated frightful thing. 

“ And had you nothing to say to him who made this extra¬ 
ordinary choice ? ” asked Sagar. 

“ Say ? You will see, if I can get hold of him ” replied Nayan 
Tara. 

“ I must have a look at this specimen of youth and beauty, ” 
said Sagar, fully prepared to see a most grotesque being. 

Sagar found Prafulla on the steps leading to the tank situated 
within the premises. She found her seated on the steps, scouring some 
utensils of brass used in the kitchen. She was seated with her back 
towards the direction from which Sagar was coming. Somebody told 
Sagar that this was the new Baku. Sagar approached and accosted her. 

“ Are you our new sister ? ” Prafulla turned round “ Is it you 
sister Sagar ? ” said she. 

Sagar was thunderstruck. The last person she expected to see 
in the new rival was the very person she saw. 

“ Devi Rani ! ” she exclaimed in amazement. “ Hush *’ replied 
Devi Rani, “ Devi Rani is dead. Come to my apartment and I will 
explain all. This is not the place. ” 

The two then left, each entwining the other’s neck with her arm. 
They conversed in private for a long while, till all was explained 
Sagar was delighted. Sagar coidd never think of Debi as a rival. 
“ But ” said Sagar, “ do you believe that this domestic life will suit 
vou? After your throne of silver and diadem of gold, does this 
scoring of kitchen utensils suit you? Will the thorough adept in Yoga- 
Philosophy patiently listen to Brahma Thakurani’s lectures on the art 
of frying fish ? Will the lady who commanded hosts submit to the 
dictation of foolish men and silly crones ? ” 

** 1 have come here, ” said Prafulla “ because 1 think that this 
life will suit me better than the other. This is the woman’s proper 
sphere—woman was not made to reign. And this discipline—^t 
which has to be acquired within the four walls of the family dwelling 
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house, is the highest and severest of all discipline. Here you have 
to deal every day with a number of illiterate, often selfish, generally 
ignorant people; and it has to be made your object that you shall to 
the best of your ability, promote their happiness and welfare, very 
often in spite of themselves. And you have to do it, when you your¬ 
self are a subordinate and not the ruler; when you have not the power to 
dispose of things in your own way—where you must expect every effort 
of yours for good opposed, thwarted and often overruled. And it is 
only by inexhaustible patience, unflinching self-sacrifice and only 
through passionate love of good that you can properly fulfil your destiny 
in the domestic life. It is much easier to rule a kingdom. It is 
much easier to give up the world, and to lead an ascetic life. True 
asceticiun, true devotion to him who has commanded us to act 
only for others and not for ourselves can be found only here, 
the station most difficult fitly to occupy. The grandest life, or the 
loftiest sphere is not that in which there is the most show and ostenta¬ 
tion, but that which calls for the exercise of your highest gifts. I am 
ambitious, sister, of the highest station woman can occupy—that of 
the wife and the mother, and therefore I am here. 

“ Let me see, ” said Sagar, “ how you fulfil this lofty destiny. ” 

It was die case of common sense striving to comprehend 
iranscendent Genius. 
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CHAPTER . . 


As days, months and years passed by, Sagar found that Prafulla 
was gradually more and more successful in approaching the high ideal 
of Heroism which had so fascinated her. A change came gradually 
over the house since the day Prafulla had set her foot there. There 
was some one, an outside observer would have felt, some one watch¬ 
ing, silent and unobserved, the interests of every one in the house; 
some one who did for others what the others should have done but 
omitted to do; some one who took care that the needy shall have food 
before asking for it, that the hard-worked should have rest before 
feeling weary, that the sick should have his medicine or his diet at the 
exact moment it was wanted; some who always lent a helping hand 
to the weak, had always a kind word for the sorrowful, always a word 
of sympathy for the wronged, always a word of encouragement for 
the honest and the good. Someone too, who always anticipated and 
prevented a jealous outbreak in the household, by providing that the 
cause of jealousy should not exist, some one who nipped the display 
of angry feelings in the bud, who caused quarrels to be made up as 
sooQ as they broke out; who promoted peace and love and good order 
among all. Nayan Tara’s children, hitherto always ill-cared for and 
neglected, first felt the effect of Prafulla’s presence. Prafulla made 
them her special charge, and soon converted them into a cleanly, 
healthy, peaceful and mutually loving set of little things. Nayan 
Tara herself ceased to growl, acknowledged the existence of a 
benevolent, a thorou^ly loving spirit, which repel it as she mi|^t, 
was never weary of seeking her good, and acknowledged for; the first 
time in her life that die had a friend and then the influence of the 
master spirit under which she felt wrought a marvellous change in her. 
She now quarrelled less; her bursts of temper became less and less 
frequent, till they almost disappeared; she learnt even to be civil in her 
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speech; spoke to her husband with respect and affection; and submitted 
herself entirely to Prafulla’s guidance. PrafuUa’s mother-in-law 
early discovered Prafulla’s patience, industry and tact, and gradually 
made over to her hands, as the one next to her in rank, the management 
of the household, and spent her own time either in caressing her grand 
children or. in the worship of gods. She found household affairs 
improve wonderfully under Prafulla’s superintendence. There was 
more abundance, but less expenditure; there was less waste while the 
poor was better fed; the dairy produce was richer than it ever had 
been; the children grew in health and beauty; the servants became 
cleanly, hardworking, orderly, and faithful, the cattle looked sleek 
and wellfed; every inch in the house was clean and neat; and all the 
while the drain on Haraballabh’s purse diminished sensibly. Hara- 
ballabh’s himself could not remain long insensible to the marvels 
wrought by his own despised daughter-in-law. He admired her and 
grew fond of her, and began to seek her counsel even in those graver 
matters which fell within his special province,—the management of 
his estates, his relations with those outside his household. He was 
always struck with the prudence and sagacity of her suggestions, and 
though often he stood aghast at the unflinching honesty of purpose 
which dictated them, he found that in the long run, her suggestions 
were also those which brought him the largest amount of revenue. 
There were now fewer disputes with other proprietors, less recurrency 
among the ryots; less fraud among the agents, and more punctual and 
abundant collection of the revenues. Haraballabh too followed the 
example of his wife and made over the management of his affair to 
Brajeswar. Brajeswar had caught the spirit of his wife, and under 
their joint management, Haraballabh gained in prosperity and affluence 
every year. 

Ebaending now her influence beyond the narrow circle of her own 
home, Prafulla worked in the same style for all who lived within her 
reach. All felt her influence and willingly submitted to it. She was 
now universally felt to be the benefactor of all—the good and kind 
mother as all who knew her styled her. 
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Sagtr, i¥fao had undertaken to watch her success, was so fascinated 
hy it, that die now lived very frequently at her husband’s house, often 
disobeying the commands of her parents to come and live with them. 
PrafiiUa found in her a most useful assistant 

If Prafulla ever had a quarrel, it was with Brajeswar. She felt 
it to be wrong that he should give all his love to her, .and should 
have nothing but courtesy and kindness for Sagar and Nayan Tara. 
** Unless you learn to love them as you love me, I will not admit that 
you love me fully. For I have learnt to feel that they and 1 form 
one and the same being. What is painful to them is painful to me. *’ 
These lectures however had little effect; everything else happened as 
she wished to happen—so marvellous was the influence of unswerving 
love for all, guided by high and serene intelligence; of the culture 
which the great Doctrine of * Niskam Dharma * had imparted to her. 
Here was the abnegation of self—the asceticism which the Bhagabat 
Gita had taught her. She sought, not happiness, for that was what 
pertained to self—^but work, which meant with her, work for others. 
And to the accomplishment of that work she brought an intelligence 
superb by nature, but improved by the highest culture. Bhavani 
Thakur had sought to fashion the true steel into a perfect weapon. 
A perfect weapon it now was—^but alas for Bhavani Thakur ! it did 
quite other and far nobler work than that for which he had intended 
it. r 

And of that great culture—^theoretical and practical—none in 
Bhutnath ever knew. Few could ever divine that Prafulla could even 
read and write,—so little are the externals of knowledge necessary 
to the performance of our highest functions in life. True culture like 
solid gold, has no sound to give forth. Book-knowledge like hollow 
brass, resounds magnificently. 

And now full of years, wealth and happiness HaraballaUi breath¬ 
ed his last. The property devolved on Brajeswar of course. Sagar’s 
father too died in the course of time. His wife refused to survive 
him. This world she said would be to her an intolerable solitude now 
that he was taken away. She had no son; she declined to stand longer 
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in the way of Sagar’s happiness by keeping her separated from her 
husband; and she declined to live in dreary solitude of the sonless 
widow’s life. So she sacrificed herself on her husband’s funeral 
pyre. This brought Brajeswar an immense accession of property. 
Wealth rapidly multiplied itself under his careful management, 
guided by the genius of his wife, so much so that Prafulla now reminded 
her husband of the loan. 

“ What loan ? ” asked her husband in surprise. 

“ The fifty thousand rupees I lent you on board my vessel fifteen 
years ago. You can now afford to repay it. It is very small to you 
now ? ” 

** Gladly ” answered her husband. “ But what do you want to 
do with the money ? ” 

“ It is not time, ” said she, “ it must be paid back to the owner. ” 

“ Who I remember ” said Brajeswar, “ is Krishna himself, I 
remember too your advice how to remit to him. ” 

“ The interest has to be paid, ” suggested his wife. 

“ Say it has doubled the principal ” answered Brajeswar. 

“ Krishna is not avaricious. ” said his wife, “ but surely seeing 
that he has given you so much wealth and prosperity—''. 

“Krishna’s agents are very grasping, I see,” said Brajeswar 
laughingly, “ will two hundred thousand content him ?” 

“I will be satisfied with it at present” said Prafulla. ^Now 
how do you propose to remit the money ? ” 

“ In a rather convenient way ” answered the husband, “ I will 
found an asylum for the destitute, and endow it. ” 

“ That will do, ” answered the wife. 

Brajeswar built an asylum for the destitute, endowed it, placed 
an image of the Goddess of Plenty there, and called it ‘ Devi-Niketan * 
—^that is, the abode of the goddess (Devi) of Plenty. 

Devi had now many children whom she brought up with special 
care. To the boys she taught truth, manliness, courage—^pretty much 
after the fashion Bhavani Pathak had followed in her case. To the 
girls she imparted the faminine culture which had been hers by nature 






ind ythadk had been aap ro y ed bf jefinii^ infloence of te gnat 
love of tbe Pure and Holy. 

And then full of yean and happiness, at a ripe old age, Dd>i 
closed this life for a stiU adder one—^mourned by all as the ** good 
and pious rnoth^ of all. ** 

1 have only a word to add regarding Bhavani Pathak. Now that 
the British Government had settled the country and stamped out crime, 
Bhavani*8 occupation was gone. He had no more wrongs to redress; 
the law had asserted itself and resumed its function. So he dispersed 
his men and betook to literature and philosophy. And pondering 
deeply on his past life in the seclusion and forced idleness to which 
he found himself condemned, he found serious reasons to doubt 
whether he had moved in the right path. The doubts became stronger 
and stronger as he meditated on the purity of Him, whose nature the 
great system of philosophy of which he was such a master sought to 
expound. At last he was convinced. He had gone wrong. An atone¬ 
ment was needed to expiate his crimes. So he went and delivered 
himself up to die authorities. As no crime then capitally punishable 
was proved against him he was sentenced to transportation; he sailed 
cheerfully across the Sea and ended his days in banishment. 








